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EDITORIAL 


§ Y Editorial this month must take the form of an 

' apology. First of all I must ask the many corre- 
spor dents who have written to me on all sorts of topics 
coni.ected with the gramophone to forgive my not 
ans\ ering their letters. The fact is I have really had 
to ive up answering all letters for the last three 
morths in order to finish the second volume of this 
hug: novel I am writing. The trouble with me is I 
am interested in so many things that besides the 
advice and help which every well-known author gets 
asked for I am involved in correspondence upon about 
a dozen other topics. I have always made it a rule 
to give precedence to correspondents about the gramo- 
phone, but even from those correspondents I must 
now plead mercy. if a man is writing eight hours a 
day at a book for six months at a stretch, and if he 
knows that his failure to deliver the goods in time 
will involve his publisher in a serious loss, his mind 
cannot deal with correspondence. So will every reader 
who has taken the trouble to write to me and received 
no acknowledgment believe me when I tell him that 
it is not lack of interest in what he has written or 
lack of appreciation of his interest, but the fear of 
surrendering to the interest I feel and so taking up 
time that-I must devote to this book. 

My second apology is a corollary to the first. Unless 
I were feeling extremely tired I should not have 
allowed myself to attribute to Kreisler praise that was 
due to Heifetz. The whole point of making that 
particular allusion was my delight in the triumph of 
a violinist whom I have admired intensely from the 
first record of his I heard in pre-electric days. Anyway, 
I don’t regret the mistake because it gives me an 
opportunity of again drawing attention to this magni- 
ficent performance and recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto. 

Mr. Richardson Brown, who wrote to me about the 
Nagasheff Concert Reproducer, has written me an 
open letter which I hope will interest our readers. I 
don’t know whether it will be possible to arrange a 
demonstration of this reproducer in this country, but 
Mr. Richardson Brown is so obviously a genuine 
enthusiast that our expectations have been roused, and 
it will be a disappointment if we do not get an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it. 
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An Open Letrer TO Mr. Compton MACKENZIE 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


My dear Mr. Mackenzie, May 9, 1937 

I wish to thank you for your mention of the Nagasheff 
Concert Reproducer in the March issue of THE Gramo- 
PHONE ; not nearly so much because your own reaction 
was so gratifying, in that you printed the statement verbatim, 
but because you yourself stood not to gain one cent of 
revenue in advertising response or the usual encomia of the 
average editor. 

I regret that I could not fulfil the implication contained 
in your comment any sooner. 

The Nagasheff Concert Reproducer was the invention 
of a young Russian genius whose career was cut short by 
death at the very moment when his life-work seemed ready 
for realization. Among his inventions was the secret use 
of radio tubes which reproduces tone with uncanny 
rectitude, which presents with truly amazing fidelity the 
actual work of the performing artist by discs. 

A much esteemed English correspondent makes the 
following comment: ‘“ If the word miles is literally true, 
I can only say that such a machine would add a new 
terror to existence since it would be impossible to get far 
enough away from it (were it to become a ‘ popular’ 
instrument for household purposes) in order to obtain a 
little peace. I also note that Wellesley College has three 
of them—which, you will admit, could be rough luck on 
the immediate neighbours if they all played at once!!!” 

Either this is your well-known English conservatism, 
quite justifiable under the circumstances, or I expressed 
myself badly. 

If the latter, let me say that this was not intended to 
show the entire resources, but simply to show possibilities. 

This instrument can indeed produce a huge volume of 
tone which could make even your Royal Albert Hall ring, 
but it can also be reduced to a volume not out of place in 
the smallest home, without loss of tone or tonal values. 

The vibrations set up are so slight, however, that even 
with the unsurpassed Burmese needle, the wear on the 
point, and on the surface of the disc itself, is hardly 
perceptible. 

The Wellesley College has eight of these instruments, 
the Harvard Psychological Laboratory uses one as an 
indispensable part of its equipment, and there are installa- 
tions in some of the most famous private homes in America. 

That is not to say that in but rare instances is the 
instrument played at anywhere near its full power, except, 
of course, at the large outdoor festivals held at the college 
each spring, when it supplants a full orchestra, and is 
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heard by thousands of people in a manner not possible 
even with the full complement of a Richard Strauss ! 

One evening last week it was my privilege, at the 
Billings Hall, Wellesley College, to present the Nagasheff 
Concert Reproducer before a small and distinguished 
audience in an ideal location, the auditorium of the music 
building, where there is an organ, and a raised platform 
for lectures. 

In this group was a noted psychologist, an executive 
psychiatrist, a well-known barrister, a leading record 
dealer, an expert in sound production, a record manu- 
facturer, an American diva, the exponent of a new and 
revolutionary plan for guaranteed education, and others. 

Their reactions were what Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews called the Perfect Tribute: Silence, or rather 
awe. I have, in turn, sent you these comments, which were 
written in disc form so that you may hear for yourselves 
exactly what they thought but could hardly express in 
words, that is, spoken words. 

Not one of the records was identified by number, artists 
or work, simply by classification ; thus, in succession, the 
harmonies of a Netherlands choir, two movements, widely 
contrasted, of a Chaikovski symphony, the late Claudia 
Muzio’s voice in L’Altra Notte from Verdi’s great col- 
laborator, Boito, the poised musicianship of Wanda 
Landowska’s harpsichord, the even more intimate nuances 
of a Bach chamber work, and the full-blown, sumptuous 
beauty of a Sibelius symphony, came in clear, unsullied 
perfection from a single box-like structure no larger than 
an average office desk. 

I will not enter into a more extended discussion of the 
Nagasheff Concert Reproducer. No magnificent cabinet 
work surrounds it, no Renaissance or late Louis Quatorze 
influences ; its value is in the tone, its recommendation a 
mounting magnificence beyond description. 

I should, however, like to tell you of the almost equally 
remarkable response to your own brief paragraph in the 
March issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, so spontaneously and 
kindly proffered : 

Exactly fourteen days after publication in London letters 
began to arrive from all parts of the world, from Cali- 
fornia, from India, from New York, from my own Boston, 
all of them asking about the Nagasheff instrument, where 
it could be bought, and further details. 

I naturally felt this response a triumphant vindication 
of an independent viewpoint, which many readers have 
come to realize speaks independently about matters which 
they know were of real interest to them. 

And what did a leading dealer have to say about 
THe GRAMOPHONE ? 

“* When, several years ago, you first told us about THE 
GRAMOPHONE, and we placed a subscription, we had heard 
of the journal’s reputation in Europe, but frankly could 
see little value to us in this country except to keep in 
touch with recent recording activities. 

“ But, to-day, we receive four times as much actual 
business from its advertisements as from any other publica- 
tion of any kind anywhere in the world. 

“Hardly a day goes by that we do not place an 
order for merchandise through the interest engendered. 
Customers ask us about the subject-matter contained 
therein, even about new personalities like Maria Caniglia, 
Jussi Bjérling, Ebe Stignani, Miliza Korjus, when they 
will sing at the Metropolitan Opera House, if ever. They 
wonder why we do not hear a great artist like Herbert 
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Janssen, when a singer of his eminence is so badly needed 
to replace outworn material. 

** Most of this business is returnable to London adver. 
tisers because we prefer to deal direct with experts rather 
than do business with American importers who assume 
they have cornered the record market in America. We 
consider THE GRAMOPHONE indispensable to our business,” 

The truth of the matter is, however, that the reason 
for this statement, the Nagasheff Concert Reproducer, 
can never be bought, in the literal sense of the word. 

It can only be acquired, much in the same manner one 
acquires a rare book, a magnum of priceless champagne, 
which will improve with age, and a close and affectionate 
acquaintance. The Nagasheff instrument could no more 
be placed on general sale than the Hope diamond, the 
first edition of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ or the Isabella Stewart 
Gardner collection. 

It must have a setting, not only a physical setting, but 
in the consciousness of the owner, who will cherish it, 
learn how to reveal its unique beauties, and how to project 
them with care for correct procedure. 

I might say that the present proprietor of the patents 
has to be assured that you are worthy of possessing it; 
fantastic as this sounds, it comes far nearer the truth than 
saying it is available to everyone. It is very expensive, 
and must be suited to the building or rooms for which it 
is designed. 

Thus I should like one who has another consuming 
interest, who understands discs and every side of the 
gramophone situation, possesses the idealism and practical 
knowledge to appreciate and project something very much 
out of the ordinary. These things are the result of a long 
skill and an acute understanding of the possibilities of 
perfection. 

London has been the foremost musical centre of the 
world for many years. The world’s proudest reputations 
have been built there. The dazzling coloratura of Luisa 
Tetrazzini, the finely etched and adorable art of Lotte 
Lehmann, the tremendous artistic stature of a Chaliapine 
—all are a part of your genius for the acclaim of true 
musical greatness, even though your own Sir Thomas 
Beecham often calls you an unmusical city. 

We Americans can’t fool you with our second-rate divas 
turned talkie-stars, or vice versa—you know what is good! 
And that is why I have the feeling that London will be 
the city where the supremacy of the Nagasheff Concert 
Reproducer will be established, as it certainly deserves to 
be. It was evolved in poverty, deprivation and tragedy: 
the time is ripe for this voice of beauty to be heard. 

Cordially yours, 
RICHARDSON Brown. 


* * * 
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I am grieved to hear of the death, after a 
motoring accident, of Sub-Lieutenant R. G. J. 
St. John, R.N., aged 20, whose essay on Delius 
and Swinburne 1 printed last month. His passion 
was music, and in the week he died he was to have 
heard two Toscanini concerts and Gétterdémmerung. 
He was an only son, and his mother will choose 
the record which should have been his. 








Compton MACKENZIE. 
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HE friendship of Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky and 
Nadejda von Meck had remarkable features prob- 
abl’ unique in the history of human attachments. 
It was not only that they never spoke for the thirteen 
yeas of their intimacy ; there have been other vivid 
frie \dships formed through correspondence alone. It 
was the fact that they did meet, by accident face to 
face on occasions, that they gazed at one another 
thr ugh opera-glasses at concerts and theatres ; that 
Na:‘ejda’s happiness was to know that he was living at 
her expense just round the corner in a little house in 
Flo. ence that she had taken for him, or at her country 
esta:e Brailov in the Ukraine (herself away in Moscow), 
or etter still at her remote farm Simaki where he 
reti ed when she brought her family for the summer 
to brailov. On one occasion their trains were side by 
side for twenty minutes. 
She travelled in a pala- 
tial private car which 
he recognized, but 
Nadejda was sleeping 
anc. he stood outside 
half hoping, half fearing 
to see her. 

At Brailov she felt 
his presence every- 
where ; it was next 
best to having him as 
a guest. The rooms 
he occupied would for 
ever be known as 
“Bedroom of Peter 
Ilyich.” ‘ Parlour of 
Peter Ilyich.” 

At Florence she sent 
a note to greet him: 
“How glad I am, 
mon Dieu, how glad I 
am that you are here! 
To feel your presence 
near me, to know the 
room you are in, to 
admire the same 
scenery, to feel the 
Same temperature as 
you, is a joy that 
cannot be expressed ! 
You are now my guest, 
beloved and dear to my 
Reartidg.s 

She goes on to tell 
him exactly where she 
and her family walk, 
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“BELOVED FRIEND” 


reviewed by F# 


and at what hour, thus saving him the embarrass- 
ment of meeting them. Here is the most remark- 
able feature of this friendship; Nadejda’s longing 
for his company, and her sensitive recoil when he 
repulses ever so gently the faintest suggestion of a 
meeting. Not that she was ever so crude as to put 
that in so many words. Would he like to look over 
her villa in Florence some time when she is out ? was 
one advance that was repulsed by Peter Ilyich. She 
must forgive him, queer fellow that he was, but. . . 

Quick as thought she replied that she had already 
regretted her invitation before it reached him. Let 
him come to the villa after they had all gone back to 
Russia. That was the marvellous strength of Nadejda, 
and her great wisdom. She suspected that the 
delicate adjustments of their friendship could not 
survive everyday 
human contacts. She 
must have sensed the 
fear at the back of her 
idol’s mind, and_ his 
relief when the question 
of meeting was for ever 
put aside. The flow of 
love - letters went on 
unchecked and_ un- 
embarrassed through 
those thirteen years 
until with her own hand 
she suddenly smashed 
what Tchaikovsky had 
come to believe. was the 
only enduring thing in 
life. 

When Modeste 
Tchaikovsky published 
his brother’s biography 
in 1900, only a few of 
those letters came to 
light. Modeste, true 
to his name, suppressed 
most of the salient facts 
of Tchaikovsky’s _ life, 
but in the revolution of 
1917 all the von Meck 
property was seized, 
including this corre- 
spondence. The Soviet 
government published 
it complete, and 
Barbara von Meck, 
granddaughter- in - law 
of Nadejda, acquired 
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two volumes of it, and it is to her and Catherine 
Drinker Bowen that we owe the fascinating book 
** Beloved Friend ” (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), which sold 
over 110,000 copies in America in three weeks. The 
letters were, Mrs. Bowen says, profuse and repetitious ; 
“‘ the extremely interesting content had to be dug for, 
spaded from a mass of detail, of exclamation and 
nervous ecstasy.” So she has adopted with excellent 
results a narrative form founded strictly on the matter 
of the letters. The “ spading”’ has produced a series 
of quotations from the correspondence, essential 
to the development of the friendship, which make 
engrossing reading. 

It all began with a visit from Nicholas Rubinstein 
to the widow von Meck in the year 1876, when she 
was forty-five and Tchaikovsky thirty-seven. Rubin- 
stein, brother of Anton, was director of the Moscow 
Conservatoire, which owed its being to the generosity 
of Nadejda von Meck. Her generosity was again 
invoked on behalf of Tchaikovsky, who when twenty- 
two had abandoned a good post at the Ministry of 
Justice and devoted his life to music, with the con- 
sequence that in the year 1876 he had a small job at 
the Conservatoire and scarcely made two ends meet 
by giving piano lessons. Rubinstein played Tchai- 
kovsky’s last composition The Tempest on Nadejda von 
Meck’s piano with exactly the result he had desired. 


Would she give the composer a commission ? Would 
she! 


“* For several days after hearing your Tempest,” she 
wrote to Tchaikovsky, “I was in a delirium from 
which I could not emerge.” 

‘““Generous recompense’ now began flowing in. 
There was to be no more anxiety about finances for 


Peter Ilyich. Frequent commissions from her eased 


his situation, and in less than a year he was receiving 
a regular income of 6,000 roubles, which enabled him 
to throw up his teaching and devote himself solely to 
creative work. Nadejda had twelve children, but she 
was so rich that the sums she lavished on her adored 
composer did not noticeably affect the family fortune. 
She could play Lady Bountiful with magnificence ; 
her generous spirit greeted his disastrous marriage 
with friendly words and sympathy, and only when it 
broke up in desperate confusion did she admit how 
horribly jealous she had been to hear of it. 

To hold aloof from Tchaikovsky was undoubtedly 
the best way to keep romance up to pitch, for he was 
a troublesome neurotic at his worst. His marriage 
nearly drove him mad ; all his old hysterical symp- 
toms “crowded upon him tenfold.” His head was 
always threatening to come off; when he conducted 
he used to hold it on with one hand; he would 
scream, unable to stop ; his breath would be cut off 
and he would suffocate. When his wife stooped to 
undo his boots he had an impulse to lift his foot and 
smash her face in. A nervous breakdown followed 
and change of air and scene—liberation from marriage 
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in other words—was declared to be the only way to 
save his reason. 

Nadejda heard all about this in letters, but had to 
do no more than send sympathy, advice and money, 
All three were balm to the sufferer, and indeed it is hard 
to imagine how Peter Ilyich would have fared without 
them. Her letters were not merely the outpourings 
of a sentimentalist ; she had an excellent brain; 
she could think, and her love of music was not super- 
ficial. She recognized Tchaikovsky as a genius and 
therefore a worker ; she knew that her generous gifts 
were not wasted. He could work twenty hours at a 
stretch under inspiration, but he could also force 
himself out of well-nigh paralysing apathy to sit at 
his desk and produce something. 

“.... An honest artist cannot sit with his hands 
crossed because he is not inclined to compose. If one 
waits for inclination instead of advancing to meet it, 
one easily drifts into laziness and apathy,” he wrote. 
“*.. . The apathy of which I spoke comes very rarely. 
I believe this is because I have patience and have 
trained myself not to surrender to inertia. I know 
how to conquer myself. I am glad I have not gone 
the way of my Russian brothers, who suffering from 
lack of self-confidence and self-control, lay their work 
aside at the smallest difficulty. That is why, in spite 
of great talent, they write so little and with 0 
amateurish a result.” 


His ‘“‘ Russian brothers” were the Petersburg Five, 
“the Invincible Band,” the musical Nationalists, 
Balakirev, Moussorgsky, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Cui. Lack of self-confidence was a term hardly 
applicable to these musical rebels who laid the founda- 
tions of modern Russian music, but Tchaikovsky and 
the Rubinsteins regarded them as amateurs toying 
dangerously with a serious art, despising Bach and 
Mozart and flinging aside the conventions that were 
accepted as sacred by the Conservatoires of Petersburg 
and Moscow. But in 1868 Tchaikovsky’s Voyevoda 
dances were played in Moscow at the same concert 
as Rimsky-Korsakov’s Serbian Fantasy. Voyevoda was 
highly praised while Rimsky’s work was described as 
“lifeless and colourless” in the Entr’acte. Tchai- 
kovsky had been impressed by the Serbian Fantasy at 
rehearsal as well as by its composer. He wrote an 
indignant protest to the Entr’acte, which brought the 
Five from hostility to friendship. Though they never 
compromised musically, their personal relations were 
cordial from this incident. 

The Fourth Symphony, “Our Symphony,” was 
the first work dedicated to Nadejda von Meck. “ If 
it were not for you, would it ever have been finished ?” 
It was performed for the first time in Moscow while 
Peter Ilyich was in Florence. A telegram from 
Nadejda, who was present, came two days after the 
concert. Also a telegram from Rubinstein, saying 
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that the symphony had been perfectly performed. 
For weeks the composer waited for 


Nothing more. 
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some appreciation from the Conservatoire, and even 
Nadejda only said it was well received but poorly 
performed. She attributes the silence from Moscow 
to jealousy, and the public coolness to lack of under- 
standing of the music. The fact was that no one then 
appreciated what is now one of his most popular 
works. 

The Fifth Symphony also fell rather flat at its first 
performance in 1888 at Petersburg. He conducted 
it himself, which was a mistake, as he was tempera- 
mentally unfitted to do justice to his music. Though 
he no longer had to support his chin with one hand, 
hi nervousness and diffidence were too acute for 
sucessful control of an orchestra. 

‘ Having played my symphony (the Fifth) twice in 
Pc ersburg I have come to the conclusion that it is a 
fai.ure. There is something repellent in it, some over- 
ex iggerated colour, some insincerity or fabrication 
which the public instinctively recognizes. . . . Is it 
pe sible that I have, as people say, written myself 
ou: ? . . . Yesterday evening I glanced over the 
Fcurth Symphony, our symphony. How superior to 
ths one, how much better it is! Yes, this is a very 
sal, sad fact.” 

In the midst of this fit of melancholy he composed 
one of his gayest and most popular works, the ballet 
Sleeping Beauty. Now that he was famous throughout 
Europe he was pursued by bitterness and doubt. 
Success brought him only restlessness, for life was now 
a succession of concert tours, wearing and exasperating, 
since he considered it “doing nothing.” “I say 
doing nothing because my real mission is to compose, 
ard all this other activity is incidental and useless and 
will only shorten my days.” 

In this conviction he was probably right. Mean- 
while, Nadejda was sinking backwards, “‘ downward 
along the path of illness and decay.’ She coughed, 
she was consumptive, though she never admitted that 
word in her letters. Her spirit was failing, though 
she still commanded Colonne to conduct Tchai- 
kovsky’s music for her in Paris when she felt in the 
mood—while she sat in a box in the empty theatre, 
with only her favourite grandson Vladimir von Meck 
for company. But something had snapped, and Peter 
Ilyich had no suspicion of it until in September 1890, 
when he was holidaying at Tiflis in the Caucasus, 
Nadejda wrote that her fortune was collapsing and 
that there was no more money for Peter Ilyich. Her 
letter ended ‘“ Do not forget and think of me some- 
times.” There was an ominous finality about this 
phrase which alarmed him. To lose the money was 
nothing—but her friendship? His reply to her letter 
was touching and sincere, but it did not melt Nadejda. 
Then he discovered that the von Meck fortune was 
not collapsing at all, so that she must simply be tired 
of him and his music. It was, in truth, the end. 


In 1893 he began the Sixth Symphony, the work 
which his brother Modeste described as “ like an act 
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of exorcism, by which Peter Ilyich cast out all the 
black spirits that had possessed him for so long.” He 
called it first his Programmatic Symphony. “ The 
programme is indeed permeated with subjectiveness, 
so much so that not once but often, while composing 
it in my mind during my journey, I shed tears.” 

This symphony, too, made little impression on its 
first performance. There was a lukewarm public and 
press. The day after the concert Peter Ilyich was 
sending off the score to be published. He did not 
like the title Programmatic for the excellent reason that 
at the last he refused to give it a programme. 

“ Tragic ?”’ suggested his brother Modeste. 

No, that would not do. 

“* Pathétique?” 

* Perfect. Bravo! Pathétique.” 

He wrote the word on the score and posted it to 
Moscow. That was October goth, 1893. A week 
later he was dead. He drank unboiled water, and 
was immediately in ghastly pain. It was the dreaded 
dry cholera. He called Nadejda’s name repeatedly as 
he lay dying. 

His last years had been spent tragically. Deprived 
of Nadejda’s comforting friendship, which had been, 
he thought, a rock no storms could shake, he wandered 
about Europe on those eternal concert tours, miserably 
homesick, sometimes even abandoning engagements 
to rush to his relatives in Petersburg or to the home 
he had made in Klin. He had nothing to write about 
when on tour but “ fits of weeping.” These periods 
of despondency and bewilderment had generally pre- 
saged some decisive change in his life, his adoption of 
a musical career, his marriage, for instance, but this 
hopeless drifting like a stick in a mill-race was more 
like despair. Nadejda’s cruel abandonment of him, 
whatever its cause may have been, and that can only 
be speculated upon, was fatal to his highly strung 
temperament. He never recovered from it. It is all 
there, in the Sixth Symphony. 

Here are some of Tchaikovsky’s opinions : 

Wagner.— In my opinion, Wagner is a symphonist 
by nature. The man has a glorious talent, but 
affectation ruins him, his inspiration is always para- 
lysed by some new theory that he desires to put into 
practice and for which he would sacrifice anything.” 

Brahms.—“‘ 1 don’t understand his attraction. In 
my opinion he is dark, cold and full of pretence, of 
obscurity without true depth.” 

Delibes—‘‘ 1 have just heard some new music, 
beautiful in its way, Delibes’ ballet Sylvia. . . My own 
Lake of Swans is simply trash in comparison with Sylvia.” 

Dissonance.—‘* Dissonance itself is the greatest power 
of music ; without it music would be eternal bliss— 
lost to us would be the privilege of telling in music 
all our passion and our pain. Consonance is powerless 
to move and stir us, therefore the tremendous signifi- 
cance of dissonance—but it must be used knowingly, 
artfully, and with taste.” 
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USICAL criticism is valuable only in so far as the standards 

of the critic are known: this is a platitude of the first order, 
but must be stated as a basis for part of this essay. If we read 
Mr. X’s reviews in a certain paper, it is because we have read 
them before and have come to accept them as sane and scholarly, 
witty and provocative, or otherwise stimulating to ourselves as 
readers. 

There is no worse influence upon critical perception than 
enforced attendance at a series of mediocre performances, for 
whereas one slovenly concert may provide even a seasoned critic 
with some pleasure in countering evil with evil, a sequence of 
caustic and cynical reports begins to sound rather like “* a tale 
told by an idiot.” 

The character of a concert review will also depend to some 
extent on the state of the critic’s liver, on the behaviour of the 
audience, and other external circumstances ; and so far as the 
performance itself is concerned, it is possible that a badly con- 
trolled string pianissimo may infuriate the critic, whereas a 
“ fluffed” note on the horn may not: the former showing 
insufficient rehearsal, the latter being purely accidental. 

In fact, the critic is not infallible, and fortunately there are 
comparatively few who even think themselves so. His work shows 
all the conservatism one would expect of a human pursuit, and 
one could wish for more courage in assessing the value of modern 
work: after all, only a fool is afraid to make mistakes, and a 
sensible error is more interesting and therefore more valuable than 
mere vapid indecision. 

Now for one or two examples in respect of which critical 
opinion seems to be at fault. I have yet to see a review of 
Walton’s symphony that throws any light on its value as a con- 
tribution towards modern musical development; one notes a 
certain dissatisfaction with the scherzo, but the only reason for 
this seems to lie in the composer’s direction ‘‘ con malizia.” 
And of course some critics are at pains to compare the finale 
with some passages to be found in the work of Sibelius, but any 
possible merit in the comparison of two unknowns has unfortu- 
nately escaped me. To listen to this work is for me a profoundly 
moving experience, for it distils the very essence from this age 
of bewilderment and disillusion in which it was written. No 
historical document dealing with this period will ever, I think, 
make very interesting reading—but the function of music is 
such that it conveys the atmosphere without resorting to sordid 
material details, and thus in this case provides an external and 
disinterested commentary on the stupidity of mankind. 

It is fashionable at the present time to decry the works of 
Hector Berlioz as vulgar and blatant, and the practice is as smug 
and unenterprising as the fashion which begat it ; allowing that 
Berlioz had a flair for orchestration, only a pedant could then 
describe his most brilliant effects as mere vulgar effusions. 
Undoubtedly some of his attempts miss their mark, but the public 
would overlook these defects (if, indeed, they saw them at all) 
provided that our conductors, orchestras and critics were to 
enter into the spirit of Berlioz’s works with more zeal: the com- 
poser at least was not afraid to live his life to the full ; but the 
Englishman must be goaded out of his stodgy complacency before 
he will understand or appreciate this. Many a time I have heard 
a bad performance of the Gipsy Carnival Overture at the beginning 
of English concerts, simply through a complete lack of imagina- 
tion or verve on the part of the performers. Now the critics do 
not deplore this lethargic attitude to the music of Berlioz, rather 
their pride in having discovered that he was a vulgar charlatan 
serves to conceal their lack of understanding. Recently there was 
a performance of Romeo and Juliet in London (the first for many 
years), and there was much to admire and a little to criticize in 
both the work and the interpretation : but it was disappointing to 
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SOME ASPECTS OF MUSIC AND CRITICISM 


by G. N. SHARP 


find only one report in the press which gave definite proof that its 
writer was present at the concert at all! 

So far as I can ascertain there have only been two performances 
of Somervell’s Concerto in G minor for violin and orchestra, both 
of which I have been fortunate enough to hear. As Sir Donald 
Tovey has pointed out, this work should not be compared with 
Elgar’s Violin Concerto, for neither composer could help his 
nationality. In stating that Somervell’s is a simple concerto of 
great merit, I might draw your attention to Brahms’s assessment 
of the value of the first movement of his own B flat Concerte for 
piano and orchestra. The critics do not seem to have acclaiined 
Somervell’s work with any great enthusiasm. 

So much for the examples, taken entirely at random and by no 
means exhaustive. 

They will have served their purpose if they have given the 
reader some indication of the extreme conservatism of present-day 
musical criticism. Of course, I am not trying to deny that it is 
much easier to grasp the significance of the Eroica symphony (for 
example) after a lapse of rather more than a hundred years, than 
to form a sound opinion of a contemporary work such as Walton’s 
Symphony. To draw any satisfactory conclusions one must 
necessarily view the subject-matter from a detached and 
impersonal standpoint: and this becomes correspondingly easier 
as the time interval between material and critic becomes greater. 

Perhaps the most damning criticism of the present state of 
civilization is that it has placed a right sense of values at a 
premium : all the more serious because it contains more than a 
suspicion of truth. All music of any value must reflect (however 
vaguely) the spirit of the age in which it was created ; and the 
fact that some modern (1936) music has its own values rather 
queerly ordered is surely a matter of cause and effect. 

Fashion has established Sibelius (in Great Britain) as the 
greatest symphonist since Beethoven—probably rightly—but one 
is apt to seize on the phrase and use it as a convenient tag, 
without realizing all its implications. It is difficult to establish 
any symphonist as greater than Brahms proved himself by his 
E minor Symphony ; but I have no desire to enter into any 
controversy over what must for the present remain a matter of 
opinion. The passage of time will prove to be the deciding factor 
in this case. 

The passage of time will also have justified itself in some 
measure if it shall have restored the balance of opinion concerning 
the work of Frederick Delius. His music has no popular appeal, 
possibly because the composer loved beauty too well: a strange 
reason, perhaps, depending upon the susceptibility of the public 
to sheer beauty of sound ; but how many concert-goers can hear 
more than one “ line of melody ” at once ? Pure beauty was the 
goal which Delius saw ever before him—there is an inherent 
sadness in much of his work, and its contemplative beauty is more 
than a mere amplification of the philosophy of Nietzsche, which 
counted for much in the composer’s life. 

Nietzsche offers no hope to man, neither does Delius: and the 
British concert-goer, disliking what he cannot understand, objects 
to being bathed in hopelessness, however beautiful. 

Some cannot and some dare not try to understand a character 
which recognizes an innate futility in much (but not all) of life. 
Thinking on such lines is dangerous, and moral cowardice is 
prevalent these days: he who takes life as it comes will be much 
the happier according to that superficial code of values to which 
he conforms. 

Is the worship of beauty so unworthy ? Where is to be found 
a more satisfying guide to life ? 

A soul that is not stirred by the closing pages of ‘‘ Sea-Drift ” 
would be better had it never been born: this work is far more 
than a sound-picture of Whitman’s poem, the music transforms 
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EFORE designing a radio set it is necessary to decide upon the relative import- 

ance of four desirable qualities. Accuracy of reproduction, distance-getting, 

selectivity, and a moderate price are the chief points on which an instrument is 
judged ; none of these qualities can be secured beyond a certain degree without one at 
least of the others being adversely affected. 


In designing Davey Radio our aim was first and foremost to produce an instrument 
which would offer the finest reproduction of music that modern means make possible. 
In doing so we had to make some slight, and to our mind immaterial, sacrifice in the 
range and selectivity of our receivers. The DRe2, which is primarily intended for local 
reception, will also easily receive many European stations, but it will not hold on to 
them on their worst nights. The DRg, which is equipped with automatic volume 
control, has a longer range and represents the best that can be done with a “straight” 
set, that is to say, without incorporating the superheterodyne principle. It will usually 
provide a choice between 20 to 30 stations on any night, a selection which embraces 
all transmissions good enough to be of interest to the musical ear. 


That we have been successful in achieving the very high standard of reproduction that 
we aimed for is attested by the fact that Davey Radio is rapidly becoming as famous 
amongst discerning lovers of music as our Hand-made Gramophones—made in the same 
workshop, by the same craftsmen—have been for years. But the shortest demonstration 
is worth a page of description, and we shall welcome an opportunity of showing you just 
how good electric reproduction of music can be. Our showrooms are open on any 
weekday between 9.30 and 6.30, and on Saturdays from 9.30 to 1. If it is not con- 
venient for you to call at Grape Street, we shall be glad to send you particulars of our 
instruments on request. 
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: Fi vedevick Delius 


the jiteral issue to one of the soul, and it produces an effect similar 
to Shakespeare’s King Lear and Hamlet, and indicates a mind of 
the calibre of Euripides. 

But it occurs to me that the public prefer ‘“ variety” to 
Euripides, and “‘ farce ’’ to Shakespeare : what, then, more natural 
than that they should also prefer Gershwin to Delius ? Let me 
admit that “* variety ’ and “ farce ” and even Gershwin can serve 
a useful purpose in their proper place ; but a public that always 
panders to its lower tastes has got its sense of values entirely 
wrong. May I with Handel of old reiterate the question : 

‘* Why do the nations so furiously rage together ? 
And why do the people 
Imagine a vain thing ?” 
Probably Handel chose this text with little idea of the proportions 
which this very question .was to assume in later years; and 
perhaps I may be allowed to envy him his unhurried life. 

Doubtless the hurry of modern life is largely responsible for the 
present musical apathy, which permits a Christmas Season of 
Opera to draw an audience of proportions similar to a village 
church congregation. In this case the critics have done their ut- 
most in pointing out that there is no good reason why the public 
should deprive itself of the excellent entertainment provided. 

Perhaps the fact that most of the cast is English will have 
deterred those who instinctively prefer the art of every country 
to that of their own; may I suggest to them that instinct is an 
unsatisfactory substitute for experience. Or possibly a Christmas 
Opera Season is not fashionable—those who are of this opinion 
would do well to realize that their support is only solicited for 
mercenary reasons; and of course I would not know whether 
Christmas Opera can have the glamour of a charity ball. 

In every age there have been individuals whose progress has 
been slow and sure. Even of our own time I believe this to be 
true: and this seems to provide an opportunity to quote other 
words than mine which fit the situation perfectly : 


** The butterfly has wings of fire, 
The firefly wings of flame ; 
The bed-bug has no wings at all, 
But he gets there just the same.” 
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Now I would not describe Anton Bruckner as a bed-bug—but 
he does “ get there just the same” in his finest works. I am 
convinced that the Viennese love their Bruckner ; they have the 
patience to wait for him through all his imperfections of speech ; 
and he has the air of a simple soul describing what he really 
understands with real sincerity. His merits become more obvious 
and his faults more acceptable with repeated hearings. It is some 
consolation that we have had two Bruckner symphonies per- 
formed in London this winter. 

Now for a final criticism of the choice of programmes for 
English concerts. Every year we have programmes drawn from 
practically the same repertoire: the Beethoven symphonies and 
concertos (not the triple), the Brahms orchestral works, some 
hackneyed Mozart and Haydn, and some other perennials. 

Obviously the lasting worth of most of these works should 
never be in doubt ; but one points out in desperation that there 
are other works worth playing. I append a short list of some 
works rarely given which are worthy of attention, and my 
selection must necessarily be restricted by my own experience. 

It is reasonable to ask why so many works of real worth should 
suffer such neglect ; they do not all require the vast resources 
that only a wealthy organization can provide, and one is com- 
pelled to blame the conservatism of performers, critics and public 
alike. 


LIST OF NEGLECTED WORKS 


¢ Overture, Le Corsair* 
| Overture, Beatrice and Benedict* 


Berlioz < Harold en Italie 

| Te Deum 

\ Requiem 

{ Song of Destiny 
Brahms \ Alto Rhapsody* 

{ Two Violin Concertos in D minor 
Bruch (| Choral works 
Bruckner Fourth Symphony in E flat* 
Butterworth Shropshire Lad Rhapsody 
Delius { Sea-Drift* 

\ Mass of Life 
d’Indy Istar, Variations Symphoniques* 
Parry Lady Radnor Suite for Strings 
Prokofiev Classical Symphony* 
Schubert Fifth Symphony in B flat* 

( Manfred Overture* 
Schumann - Concerto for ’Cello and Orchestra* 

\ First* and Fourth* Symphonies 
aes { Tapiola* 
Sibelius \ Violin Concerto in D minor* 
Somervell Concerto in G minor for Violin and Orchestra 
Spohr Concerto No. 8 in A for Violin and Orchestra* 
Walton Symphony in B flat* 


* These works have been recorded. 
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UPPOSING it were possible to reproduce the voice of William 

Shakespeare or Oliver Cromwell! Our generation would be 
able to hear and compare our famous ancestors’ dictions and 
expressions with the present day. This is an Utopian idea. 
Our successors will be more fortunate. 

It is regrettable that even Edison, during the first twenty years 
of his invention, did not lay sufficient stress upon the documentary 
value of recording, or, as I believe more likely, he was not so 
greatly interested in his phonograph. However, he sent a 
representative to Europe at the end of the ’eighties to demon- 
strate his invention to the famous people there, and certainly 
some of their voices were recorded on primitive wax cylinders. 
No means existed at that time of making copies, so nearly all 
these documents have disappeared. Some are well stored in 
private possession, but time does not improve them. 

For example, I know for certain that during 1889 Germany’s 
greatest statesman, Bismarck, spoke a few humorous words into 
what he considered a funny toy. Yet no traces could be found 
either in Edison’s collection or in the private possession of 
Bismarck’s descendants. 


A more fortunate find was a deteriorated wax cylinder on 
which the famous composer Johannes Brahms recorded in 1889 
one of his Hungarian Dances. Although this recording was 
made in the most primitive fashion, experience was lacking and 
so the recorder put the horn under the piano, with the result that 
the record proved worse than it might have been. I succeeded 
in transferring it on to a gramophone record. The original 
wax cylinder is in the possession of the aged son of one of Brahms’s 
last friends in Vienna. One may naturally not expect to hear 
a record in the least like those made even thirty years ago, but 
there is the document of Brahms’s powerful piano-playing. 

From the year 1888 there are still a few words spoken in a 
private society by the famous physicist Helmholtz. Perhaps 
there are still a few other celebrated personalities’ voices in 
private possession, and I should be very glad to hear of these 
from any readers. 


A very interesting wax cylinder, naturally unpublished, of a 
later date is in the possession of a ninety-year-old gentleman, 
who very kindly gave me permission to transfer it. No less 
eminent a personality than Pope Leo XIII singing the Litany, 
Ave Maria Gratia Plena, which can be distinctly recognized. 
This record of 1903 is unique, as no other Pope up to the present 
day has given his sanction to have his voice recorded. I am in 
possession of a curiosity, a very bad recording of a wireless speech 
of Pope Pius XI on the occasion of the opening of the wireless 
station of the Holy See. A cunning American wanted to publish 
this, but it was immediately confiscated by the Vatican. 

The only gramophone company which .publishes voices of 
famous people of historical value, besides famous singers which 
are also published by others, is H.M.V., but all of them were 
recorded after 1902. 

Rarities recorded during the Great War are a few words of 
the late Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria, spoken shortly before 
his death, also a speech of the last Austrian Emperor Karl, 
as well as remarks of Austro-Hungarian commanders of the 
Great War. As far as I know, matrices and originals of these 
do not exist any more, and only very few copies are in existence. 
One with the Emperor’s words is stored at Schénbrunn. 


By chance two years ago I found a broken record and was 
able to recognize that it contained poems spoken by the royal 
poetess Carmen Sylva, Queen Elizabeth of Rumania, 1904. All 
my researches in Rumania in the gramophone factory which 
at that time made the record to find a matrice or an original. 
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or even a copy, proved unsuccessful, so I mended the record as 
well as possible and transferred it. The Court in Rumania 
gratefully accepted it, although it was not very good. 


There is a record made during the Great War of the Kaiser, 
which is in a national archive ; this is certainly a better record 
than an Edison’s cylinder with Kaiser Wilhelm’s voice recorded 
about 1890. 

All efforts to make a new valuable record of the aged Emperor 
now in Holland have failed through his entourage. The Kaiser 
himself is so progressive and interested that he would surely give 
his consent. So the responsibility for not recording one of the 
most interesting personalities of the “‘ turn ” of the century with 
the modern technique falls upon the world foreign advisers 
around him, who do not wish to understand the documentary 
value of the gramophone. 

Published and for sale in Germany is a record I unearthed 
in 1930 of Graf Zeppelin of the year 1908. This shows his 
remarkably broad outlook. After the accident of his airship 
he sent this record as an audible letter to three hundred wealthy 
people asking them to help to build a new airship. ‘This 
original appeal in 1908 had the necessary success. 

Twenty-four years later Dr. Eckener enlarged upon Graf 
Zeppelin’s speech, which was recorded on the other side of the 
original record—a marvellous acoustical document. 

Of historic importance is one of the last speeches of the late 
Reichsprasident, General Feldmarshall von Hindenburg, which 
he made for me especially for the Sound Books of the Army and 
Navy. After his death these records were called the ‘‘ sounding 
inheritance ” of the Field-Marshal. 

As mentioned above, marvellous musical monuments exist 
through the gramophone. 


There is only one old, not good, record of Francesco D’Andrade, 
the most famous personifier of Don Giovanni, but besides this 
one, I have an unpublished rendering of an American bass who 
was triumphant in Europe and America 1906-1910, and whose 
voice was one octave lower than the natural bass voice. As a break 
in his voice was noticed at e', his repertoire was very limited. 
He principally sang Sarastro in The Magic Flute, and I shall 
never forget my friend Edward Lankow’s voice, which sounded 
like an organ enlarging from F to A, and still lower. This record 
does show the dark colour of the voice, but only those who 
have heard the original will get the real impression. 


An unusual, and musically most valuable, tone document did 
not find the necessary interest when published by Parlophone. 
It was in 1931 that I heard through a young musicologist in 
Vienna of a presumably lost music-clock, a so-called ‘* Flétenuhr ” 
which Joseph Haydn, with the help of one of his pupils, made 
in 1792, for which he engraved special compositions. This 
charming miniature organ, which was built into a clock, was 
presented to his employer Prinz Esterhazy. Thus we hear after 
a hundred and fifty years Haydn’s conception on the gramo- 
phone. Richard Strauss, Furtwangler and others agreed that 
this record helped to prove in a most interesting manner the 
tempi and ornaments of the time. 

In short flashes I have shown little-known paths of the 
gramophone. 

Finally, I should like to mention that important officials 
recognized the documental value of the gramophone. During 
the erection of a bridge in a large city of Germany, a gramophone 
with record and description was hermetically sealed in one of 
the bridge’s pillars, for the purpose of proving the present day’s 
art of song. The chosen record is and always will remain one 
of the most valuable ever made, the duet of La Forza del Destino 
by Verdi, sung by Caruso and Scotti. 
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“FLORENCE AUSTRAL 
by A. D. MUNRO 


LORENCE Austral’s recording career is a comparatively 

long one, and traces her development as an artist. When 
Austral’s early records were issued it was immediately recognized 
that here was a truly exceptional voice (ill though she was served 
by t ie acoustic process) and a singer of the very greatest promise. 
Nov adays that promise has been amply fulfilled, and Austral, 
while still a young woman, is to be numbered among the greatest 
sing rs of this or any former generation. It is indeed strange 
that most of Austral’s greatest triumphs have been won abroad, 
it being several years since she has been heard at Covent Garden, 
while the réles for which she is so ideally equipped have been , 
essa,ed by passée German soprani and young women from Italy 
wit: wobbles like Wurlitzers. Austral’s Briinnhilde and Isolde 
are world-famous and her magnificent impersonations of Aida 
and Tosca (to name only two) fully merit equal celebrity. 

Tie list of recordings made by Austral covers a very wide field. 
Let us first consider the acoustic recordings. They have all 
disa »peared from the catalogues, and while this is understandable 
as tl ey do faint justice to this glorious voice, I would urge H.M.V. 
to re-record some of the more interesting of them. Softly Sighs 
fron. Der Freischiitz suffers from being crammed on to one side, 
but is sung with great breadth and purity of style, notwithstanding 
the scamper at the end. Having heard Austral sing this excerpt 
in the concert-hall I know the magnificence of her rendering, 
and would suggest a new recording. - With Verdure Clad from 
The Creation on the reverse is not so interesting but is a charming 
piece of singing. An operatic record in English of Ritorna 
Vincitor and Suicidio from Aida and Gioconda respectively is less 
pleasing. The words are not clear, the orchestra is indifferent, 
and the recording is far from good even of its time. One has 
only to compare the rendering of Ritorna Vincitor with the electrical 
version on two sides of a 10-inch disc to appreciate the service 
done by the new recording. Then we have two records from 
Aida—the Aida-Amneris duet with Edna Thornton and the 
Finale with Miguel Fleta and Edna Thornton. These are much 
better, the former duet being a piece of splendid dramatic singing 
—Edna Thornton was a very fine singer. The Finale is distinctly 
tuppence-coloured and contains some magnificent singing by the 
protagonists. Another operatic disc has Virgin Mother, hear Me 
from Forza del Destino and He will be here from La Juive. This 
record is notable for the sheer beauty of the voice, but the songs 
are not of very great interest. A good full-blooded record is the 
Turiddu-Santuzza duet from Cavalleria with Tudor Davies and 
Bessie Jones singing Lola’s few words. 

The early Wagnerian supplements contain many records by 
Austral, excellent renderings of some of the finest pages of The 
Ring and Tristan in which she is joined by Tudor Davies and 
Robert Radford in the other principal parts. Especially notable 
are the two records from Act III of Siegfried, the Prologue and 
the Closing Scene of Gétterddémmerung and the four records from 
Tristan. Tudor Davies is her partner in several of these—his 
lovely lyrical tenor seems a trifle light for the music and he has 
not Austral’s superb ease, but he gives us consistently beautiful 
singing. Most of these early Wagner recordings have been 
superseded, but may one beg for some Tristan records from 
Madame Austral ? ‘ 

The Mastersingers series are a fine lot, and Austral sings very 
beautifully in them, though I feel Eva is not one of the rdles 
which brings out the best in her. Lastly, there is a fine version of 
Senta’s Ballad in English, backed by Voi lo sapete from Cavalleria, 
also in English, but this I find less praiseworthy. 

Coming to the electrical recordings, I should like in the first 
place to pay tribute to Madame Austral’s truly magnificent 
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Florence Austral 


performance in the Gétterdimmerung album, to my mind the finest 
album of operatic records ever issued. The Closing Scene is the 
most magnificent singing I have ever heard of this tremendously 
exacting music. The great voice pierces the dense orchestral 
fabric like a silver blade and with complete lack of effort. The 
scene with Waltraute, the Prologue, all are simply superb. The 
Walkiire album does not give Austral the same opportunity, but 
she sings quite perfectly the thankless portions allotted to her. 

The solo records are of varying interest. One of the grandest 
things Handel ever wrote was the great aria of vengeance from 
Judas Maccabeus, From Mighty Kings he took the Spoil, and it can 
never have been done better than by Austral in an early electric 
record, now, alas, withdrawn. The reverse is Hear ye, Israel, 
from Elijah, which is also a splendid piece of work. This record 
should be reissued under the improved recording conditions. 
The two Trovatore duets with Mummery are as well sung as 
possible, notably Ai nostri monti, where Austral’s vast range enables 
her to sing what is a contralto part to perfection. There is a 
Green Hill and O Divine Redeemer are models of lovely expressive 
singing, exquisite in its simplicity. 

The record of Porgi Amor shows a new side to Austral—here she 
is the perfectly equipped Mozart singer, than which there are few 
things more rare. The restrained purity of the singing is match- 
less, and the slightly meretricious Ave Maria by Kahn on the 
reverse is raised to the highest beauty by the lovely suavity and 
grace of the rendering. ‘This must be one of the most perfect 
records ever issued. ‘Two choral records are of varying merit— 
the Ye that now are sorrowful from the Brahms Requiem is infinitely 
the more desirable, the sombre phrases being given with the 
utmost nobility of style and the matchless voice rides the great 
waves of orchestral and choral sound with almost disdainful 
ease. The other of Inflammatus and The Night is Calm is on a 
lower plane, though I cannot imagine a better record of either. 
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The Church Scene from Faust with Chaliapine is somewhat 
disappointing—in the first half Austral’s voice sounds com- 
paratively small and obscured, and the small share given to 
Marguerite in the second half merely shows that she can easily 
hold her own with chorus, orchestra, organ, and Chaliapine ! 
Altogether the record lacks the thrill which by rights it should 
have. There is an exceptionally fine version of Senta’s Ballad 
on another 12-inch record, backed by the Spinning Chorus. 
This re-recording is superbly done, and is much the best version 
of the Ballad. 

The 10-inch records are again a very varied lot. The pick of 
them is Cacilie and Traum durch die Daémmerung, which has been 
deleted, along with another exquisite record of two Polish songs. 
Those remaining include Ben Bolt, Allan Water, Everywhere I Go, 
Rose softly Blooming, Killarney and Last Rose of Summer, and 
if I pass over them it does not imply lack of merit. They are 
all sung as well as possible and if one cares for the songs I cannot 
conceive better singing of them. It seems to me a great pity 
that Austral, one of the finest living singers of Wolf, Strauss, 
Brahms, Schubert, and of the best of modern English songs, 
should record things which are as contemptuously easy for her 
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as most of these songs. However, H.M.V. knows what the 
public wants. 

Last but most important, I give the records in which I fee} 
Madame Austral has done herself fullest justice (apart of course 
from Wagner). These are Ocean, thou Mighty Monster and a 
10-inch record containing Alleluia and Vesper Hymn. The operatic 
aria is given a thrilling performance which is enhanced by the 
perfect orchestral-playing. The other two songs are child’s. 
play to Austral, but in them her voice finds glorious expression 
and the imaginative arrangements make them eminently desirable, 
I feel sure that to hear either of these records is to buy them, 
and with perhaps the Closing Scene from Gétterdémmerung to add 
to them one may claim to have Austral at her magnificent 
best. 

May I appeal to H.M.V. to let us have a long series of Austral 
records, including such things as ueignung, Weit uber das Feld, 
Widmung, Dansez vous, Marquise, Tes Yeux, and some of the great 
things in opera, the Tristan love duet for instance with Widdop 
and of course the Liebestod. The great singer is at the height 
of her powers, and The Gramophone Company owes it to the 
public to issue a representative selection of her repertoire. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Sir Louis Sterling 


The long and happy evening which some four hundred and 
fifty friends of Sir Louis and Lady Sterling spent at the Savoy 
Hotel on June 17th to celebrate his knighthood was punctuated 
by a dazzling succession of high lights such as perhaps only the 
personality and career of Sir Louis could have evoked. It was a 
representative gathering and indeed represented a vast world-wide 
body of personal friends and well-wishers. Among those high 
lights were Sir Louis’s own speech (see p. 59), Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s reading of a telegram from Chaliapine, the tribute of 
Mr. Harry Richman, the American airman and cabaret star, and 
the superlative musical programme provided by Mesdames Ania 
Dorfmann, Aulikki Rautawarra, Eva Turner and Hildegarde, and 
Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett, Melchior, Tauber, John Barbirolli 
(cello on this occasion), Larry Adler, and The Comedian 
Harmonists. 

It was announced by Lord Marks, the chairman, that as a 
result of subscriptions from those present and many absent, a 
canvas by Mr. David Jagger, R.A., was presented to Sir Louis 
Sterling for a portrait of himself to hang with that of Lady 
Sterling by the same artist which is the only picture in the famous 
library at 7 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park. 


Collectors’ Corner 


The new Collectors’ Corner opens in August with an article 
by Mr. L. Riemens of The Hague. Mr. Bruun of Sweden follows 
in September, and Mr. MacHarg in October. Readers may be 
interested to know that the annual convention of record collectors 
will be held at The Hague in August. Mr. Webling of Chicago, 
who conducts the record page of Hobbies, will attend, and English 
collectors are cordially invited. Scheveningen, the finest sea 
resort in Holland, is within easy distance, and has an interesting 
music season. 


Society Records 


The Central Record Information Bureau at 363 Oxford Street 
issues gratis a detailed list of all H.M.V. Society records in a 
pamphlet which can be augmented without any difficulty as new 
recordings are made. 


Unwanted Records 

Mr. Perry, of Chase Green Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex, kindly 
suggests that as he has a good many records that he does not 
play any more, he will be pleased to hand them over to readers 
who can call and fetch them by appointment. 


Stray Notes 


A delightful little book of reminiscences, musical and otherwise, 
which go back to the ’70’s, comes from one of our earliest readers, 
Percy A. Bull. Lawn tennis at Wimbledon, Saturday Pops at 
St. James’s Hall, The Messiah in the newly opened Albert Hall, 
Sims Reeves and Edward Lloyd in their prime, are some of his 
early recollections ; and there are plenty of amusing stories, well 
told, of musicians and others. This very readable book is published 
by Cryer’s Library, Cheam, Surrey, price 5s. 


‘*Hollywood through the Back Door ”’ 


The sensation caused over here as well as in Hollywood by the 
astonishing and obviously authentic picture of the film colony in 
his new book, published last week by Geoffrey Bles, will not deter 
the author’s friends from most thoroughly enjoying the quality 
of the writing and the light touch of the artist even in the grimmest 
passages of the narrative and the most savage moments of dis- 
illusionment. To his friends in the gramophone world and 
beyond it, E. Nils Holstius is Teddie Holstius, director and (till 
he went off to Hollywood in quest of the Golden Fleece and 
found it had nothing to do with a ram’s pelt) artists’ director 
for Decca and Mr. E. R. Lewis’s right-hand man; and though 
primarily a novelist and a “ regular fellow’? who will surely 
move at once, or some day, into the film world, where his talents 
will have full scope, his patient work, for many years and against 
the handicap of insistent war wounds, in building up the Decca 
and Brunswick catalogues, in entertaining American artists and 
** executives,” and in acting as ambassador for Decca through 
all its earlier growing pains, must not be forgotten. On these 
experiences hang many of the incidents and friendships that 
occur in the narrative of the adventure which Teddie Holstius 
undertook last year—to study Hollywood in the guise of a hobo 
and then to study it as the friend of the film stars, and in either 
phase to seek for work. His successes and his failure are described 
with unfailing skill and humour. 


Ballets Russes 


The exhibition of Ballet photographs organized by H.M.V. at 
the Oxford Street showroom by arrangement with Colonel W. 
de Basil is well worth a visit. Most of the work is by Maurice 
Seymour of Chicago, and there are some lovely coloured 
examples. Balletomanes can choose their photographs when 
they buy their records, and all details of the Covent Garden 
season which opens on July 1 can be had from Miss Britten, 
who so ably presides over the Central Record Information Bureau. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 
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| the 
| feel 
ourse 
nd a NE side of the philosophy of recording has been very 
atic inadequately treated in print—apart from our P. W.’s page. 
y the Acoustic problems in general, perhaps, do not make exciting 
ild’s. § reading ; but if a little more attention had been given to them, 
ssion § there would be infinitely less reason for a great deal of argie- 
able, ff barging about what is heard. It is difficult to over-state the 
hem, § complexity and dubiety of masses of acoustic difficulties that 
add ff arise the moment any sort of sound is produced. Why, at this 
cent # very day the most intense argument, with the most opposed 
and <lesperately-held views, is going on in one of the musical 
stral § journals: and all the bother is about the simple question : How 
Feld, § does 2 human being sing ? What does the larynx do? Can 
‘reat § you sing without one ? If so, where does the voice then come 
dop, § from ? Can the chest act as a resonator ? What parts cannot ? 
‘ight § Thes, and scores of other questions, are being furiously debated. 
the § Ther: are other problems of acoustics, some of them not by any 
mear's solved. I remember a great to-do some years ago when a 
loud humming sound was infuriating the inhabitants of a South 
Coas town. For days nobody could tell where it came from. 
In th: end, it was found to be the product of some new machinery 
—bu the sound was not immediately traceable to any tone set 
up b. that—and, I believe, was not to be heard on the spot where 
the nachinery was working. 
ise, 
crs; § Something for Nothing 
all, One of the simplest acoustic facts is that sounds may set up 
his § others, wanted or unwanted. Everyone knows at least the word 
vel! | ° Overtones ” or the word “ harmonics,” and nearly everyone 
hed | knows that when you sound a low note on the piano, with the 
sustaining pedal down, a lot of other notes are sounding as well 
as the one played. If you open the front of the piano, you can 
hear several of them quite prominently, and by running a finger 
lightly along you can feel the vibrations of the strings, a long 
the way up. That is simple enough. But listen to the experience 
mM § of my friend Mr. W. F. H. Blandford, a keen investigator of 
ter Ff acoustic puzzles. He once listened to two sisters singing a duet 
ity 9 « accompanied by a powerful and unearthly baritone voice 
est Bf which, articulating no words and following no recognized scale 
lis For melodic line, blended throughout in perfect accord.” . The 
nd Ff effect was of a new solo, accompanied by the two women: yet 
till Fano other human being besides the two was singing! The apparent 
nd baritone voice was what we call a “ resultant ’—an acoustic 
for Bf effect. Mr. Blandford mentions that these vibrations could not 
gh Ff have been heard by himself alone ; yet “‘ it is quite on the cards 
‘ly § that no one but myself noticed them. Those I asked certainly 
nts Ff did not. Nor did I notice them myself at the beginning of the 
i duet ; but suddenly—perhaps as the result of a moment of 
> inattention—the resultant came into focus.” It should be 
nd emphasized that the effect is not by any possibility subjective, or 
gh imaginary. It is objective—real. Mr. Blandford adds that he 
* has heard that the choirs of the Greek church consciously sing 
“ so as to develop these resultants. Does anyone know about this 
wy point ? It seems very difficult to understand ; but by singing 
me in “‘ just intonation ” (not, that is, in the ordinary piano-tuning 
4 scale, which makes adjustments so as to bring everything tolerably 
° in tune), it might be possible to produce the effect. I have 
myself only once heard the resultant effect, when I thought that 
the male conductor of a competing women’s choir was breaking 
the rules by singing with them: an action he earnestly denied. 
at But I had no means then of investigating this very strange effect. 
V. It would be worth a lot of experiment. 
¢ 
: The Ways in Which We Differ 
n The point I want to stress here is that my hearing is not 
, necessarily yours, in this business of reporting on records. My 
L. thirty years of hard listening have convinced me that it is 
impossible to emphasize too strongly the differences between 
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what one man and another may hear, from the same performance. 
We do not hear alike, and we never can. I mentioned, the other 
month, a friend’s remark after we had heard some of Holst’s 
strange harmonies: ‘‘ That chap hears more than you or I.” 
That extremely acute hearing may work in a good many different 
ways. Carleton Smith, in the Radio Times, spoke of Toscanini’s 
hearing one muted violin among the whole orchestra, whose 
owner had forgotten to remove his mute. Surely, by ear alone, 
not one man in ten thousand could hear the difference! It is 
probable that some musicians have hyperesthesia of hearing, as 
a few non-musicians have. Abnormal acuteness of one or several 
of the senses accounts for many mysterious results by ‘* mind 
readers.”’ It is a long way from such feats to the innocence of 
my old village band-conductor friend who, when the drummer 
came in with a terrific bang during what should have been a 
pause by all hands, inquired in plaintive rebuke, “‘ Na’ then, 
*00 done that ?” 


What Some People Can Stand ! 


Even between plain people there are strange and subtle 
differences, notably between physical and mental hearing— 
between hearing and listening, and between the simple physical 
powers. Some, for instance, can hear a cricket’s chirp and 
some cannot. A fiddler may notice an out-of-tuneness that 
perhaps a pianist might not—having to listen to the making of 
every note on his instrument. I am perpetually amazed at the 
amount of out-of-tune singing that thousands of people appear 
able to tolerate. (By the way, somebody, either very innocent 
or pretending to be, wrote asking, apropos my saying that 
musicians found it difficult to sing out of tune, how I accounted 
for all the out-of-tuneness produced. I cannot think that he 
seriously didn’t realize my obvious meaning—that musicians with 
a correct ear find it difficult deliberately to sing untunefully. 
Anybody with even an averagely good ear has only to try it, to 
realize the cleverness of that amiable broadcaster Ronald Gourlay, 
who hits just off the centre of the notes as neatly, on purpose, as 
I, unintentionally, am apt to hit billiard balls off the centre.) 

Mr. Blandford, finding a bad echo in a particular part of a 
cinema, told the manager ; but the latter, with his assistant, was 
unable to detect anything wrong. Yet there was no possible 
doubt, to an expert acoustician, of the existence of an echo 
whose effect he likens to that of the broadcasting of the Coronation 
service by two loudspeakers, one close at hand and the other some 
hundred and fifty feet away. Give the manager full credit for 
being willing to hear the echo: what part did his under-mind 
play, in his not hearing it ? 

Mr. Blandford also mentions an interesting point that anyone 
can test. We know that if we approach and retire from some 
source of sound such as a bell, the pitch varies—the ‘* Déppler 
effect.” Usually we notice it in swift motion. But Mr. Blandford, 
as a schoolboy, found it worked when, jog-trotting to school, 
rather late, he passed under a bell in a turret. The pitch, of 
course, dropped as he passed it. It is not generally known that 
so slow a rate of motion (perhaps six or seven miles per hour) 
will produce so unmistakable a Déppler. 


Fact versus Fancy 


If I may just once again drive home the point: you and I 
do not hear alike: and that has not necessarily anything to do 
with our particular aural quickness, or the capacity to detect 
out-of-tuneness. It is mixed up in a most confusing and some- 
times completely inextricable way with attention. There was a 
striking instance of this, over the King’s Coronation speech, 
concerning which a lot of people wrote to Mr. Hannen Swaffer, 
insisting that they heard other voices, either repeating the words 
or adding others. At least seven different phrases were alleged 
to have been heard, in other voices, including such varying ones 
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as ‘‘ Take it easy,’ ‘“‘ Now take it nice and easy,” “‘ Go on, go 
on,” and the like; and yet a complete, clear gramophonic 
record of the speech, taken by an amateur, shows nothing what- 
ever, except a faint sound before one word, “‘ which,” says 
Mr. Swaffer, “‘ might be anything. Otherwise, there is nothing 
that could in any way support what any of my readers say.” 


Probing for Truth 


When one can hear a record at leisure, it might be thought 
that there could be no deception as to what it contains ; but 
experience shows that much depends on a first impression. If 
the ear then is persuaded that a particular effect is present, it is 
often very difficult to prove that it is not: and yet it may not be. 
Usually, nobody attempts to disprove the alleged fact. 

Someone writes up every now and then, saying that he has 
discovered some outstanding effect in a record, and why haven’t 
others ? Well, the effect may be there: but it may not; and if it 
is, there may or may not be special reasons why you or I would, 
at any given time, notice it or not notice it. As regards the 
actual presence of tone, science can of course give a perfect 
answer: and I for one would strongly welcome the sort of 
acoustic dissection of sample records that I have more than once 
suggested to our P. W., who has given us much good acoustic 
matter. But science may tell us what is there: that doesn’t 
mean that we shall all hear it! And there is, in a fallible world, 
such a thing as hearing what you want to hear, and ignoring 
something else: but that may work unconsciously, as well as 
consciously. One of the Editors of this journal tells me of a 
woman who so intensely disliked the voice of a companion in 
whose society she was compelled to live, that she became stone 
deaf! That was drastic indeed. It is, of course, almost a 
commonplace of modern medical experience among the sad 
stresses of the mind. One recalls war-time instances of men, 
unable to bear their lot, who developed such disabling states as 
a fixedly bent arm: no cowardice or malingering, but the 
grievous breakdown of the spirit, for which the subconscious 
brain found a desperate remedy. Happily, the musician’s lot 
is rarely so hard ; but I confess there are times in the concert- 
room when I have wished for a purely temporary total deafness 
to envelop me. There are some, I believe, who can sleep at 
will, but unfortunately, when thus hard pressed, insomnia has 
always been my lot. 


° 


Deceptions 


The ear is a marvellous, puzzling, and easily deceived instru- 
ment. Who has not heard strange noises in the house at night ? 
I can now and then evoke an excellent ‘‘ death-watch beetle ” 
effect, easily to be heard by anyone else in the room: lying in a 
particular position in a wooden bed, my pulse-beat becomes, 
through a fortuitous combination of resonances, a loud, solemn 
knock-knock to which few, at first hearing, would have the 
hardihood to reply ‘‘ Who’s that ?” In Confessions of a Ghost 
Hunter, Harry Price gives several instances of odd sounds furnished 
with a natural explanation. Church bells ringing in the New 
Year produced unearthly-sounding music from the dining-room 
below his bedroom—‘ faint chords as from a ‘harp or zither.” 
Investigation showed that “* certain notes from the piano recurred 
always during a particular peal from the bells *°—sympathetic 
vibration. He mentions also Caruso’s voice cracking a wine-glass 
—a type of experiment familiar to students of acoustics. Organ 
builders and players not infrequently find troublesome problems 
cropping up. I have come across a few myself. It is amazing 
what a terrific row a loose valve can be responsible for. One 
recent description of it was that of “* taking the whole church by 
the neck, and shaking it as a terrier shakes a rat.” 


” 


“How Sweet the Answer Echo Makes... 


There used to be a frightful echo in the Central Hall, West- 
minster, and presumably it is still there. I well remember 
hearing several singers there one Saturday afternoon, and 
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speculating, as the notes came to me twice, whether I ought not 
to pay twice, for the good singers, and get half my money back, 
for the bad ones. At one time wires were strung across the 
hall:° which is about as effective as trying to stop a charge of 
the Guards with snowballs. Wires never did and never can 
mend bad resonance. If anyone should be troubled with bad 
acoustics in a building, the cheapest resource is Richardson’s 
* Introduction to the Acoustics of Buildings ” (Arnold, 3s. 6d.), 
and other books of the new science which I earnestly hope will 
make rapid progress among architects, for, goodness knows, a 
lot of buildings in which music has to be heard have for generations 
been absolute disgraces. 


Our excellent P. W. has from time to time given us much 
good advice about how to get the best out of our gramophones, 
and I hope he will continue. I am a firm believer in taking 
every possible advantage of what science can tell us, about the 
way the mind and ear work. Radio has complicated the business 
of getting good results. Moving the indicator of my set a tiny 
fraction of an inch, I get several different orchestras from one, 
Which is the real orchestra ? If I already know the band in 
Queen’s Hall, I can tell: but a stranger to it could not. On the 
disc, the same orchestra does not always sound the same. Nor 


‘ is the ear always the same. Sometimes it is tired. Ideally, 


every extensive critical judgment would be accompanied by a 
chart of the critic’s condition at the time. How nice to think 
of leisurely conditions in which all this could be done—instead 
of the good old familiar conditions of the arrival of a pile of 
records, the dropping everything else on which one is engaged, 
and turning to with a will, to get copy in in time. 


Apology and Greeting 


Extreme preoccupation with the writing of two difficult 
books makes me ask indulgence of many kind readers, whose 
letters, sometimes running to half a dozen pages of single-spaced 
typing (thank heaven, anyway, for the typing!), are full of 
interest, and usually of meat. Some letters I hope to touch on 
here. There is a particularly interesting one from Mr. J. K. 
McHardy, about The Man in the Music, and how much he 
ought to colour one’s appreciation of it. This I will try to get 
Roundabout in time. It seems a very good subject, and 
I thank my friend for bringing it up. It is of course not 
new, but I’m pleased to find this tendency to examine things 
more closely, and to try to reason out our appreciations. 
My correspondent believes that the “‘ human interest” of 
the composer is mixed up in his likings. One difficulty is 
to know which is cart and which is horse. He has “ never 
cared for Brahms,’’ and thinks, now he reads about his life, 
and considers him “ selfish, mean and materialistic,’ that 
these qualities have always been (for this reader) in Brahms’s 
music. But he finds most of Bach tedious and irritating: yet 


J. S. B. surely wasn’t so poor a character ? (not that I think 


Brahms was). There are other complexities in assessing Man 
Over Against Music—most of them dwelling in ourselves. I 
will try, some time, to dig a few of them out. But it really 
needs a trained psychologist as well—and a much keener know- 
ledge of my correspondents than they are ever likely to offer to 
any investigator, however good souls they be! Nor, for that 
matter, would public analysis of himself necessarily delight 
unboundedly your canny W. R. A. 
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Record Filing 


Needles—Pick-Up and 


Gramophone 


Foreign List 


Rimington Reproducers 


Fibre Needle Cutters 


“ Rimington Review ” 


THE BIG SIX 





The R.V.W. system of filing records enables any record 
to be located and playing within thirty seconds. It is a 
permanent safeguard against warping and damage. An 
illustrated leaflet will be sent you on request. 50/- a 
section for 100 records. 


A new supply of specially thick thorns has arrived and is 
now available. If you use this type of needle we believe a 
revelation awaits you in the tonal qualities and the ability 
to stand hard wear. If you prefer a triangular needle 
then the X.L.N.T. or Nigga will satisfy you, but they are 
not made to suit a Pick-Up. The price of each variety is 
2/- per packet. 


We publish our complete Foreign List once a year. It is 
arranged under composers for easy reference. Our new 
list will be ready shortly. If you desire a copy let us 
know early, for it is much sought after and soon becomes 
exhausted. 


For those who are only satisfied with the best reproduction 
these instruments remain supreme. There are two Models : 
one at 63 guineas with separate speaker, and the other at 
25 guineas. 


We believe you will find the R.V.W. Cutter superior to 
anything you have ever tried. 4/6 each. 


Our monthly magazine, which, we are told, is such a 
sound guide to record selection, is part of our service to 
clients. A copy will gladly be sent you, post free. 


ve msom wn RIMINGTON VAN WYCK J sous: 


TOUCHED BY US WITH 
A METAL NEEDLE 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 


LONDON .W.C.2 
(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Thursday 1 p.m. 
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Series of Exclusive Recordings by 


DECCA 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD conducting 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
Vaughan A London Symphony X114/118 


Williams (with Album and Descriptive 
Note complete 25/-) 


SIR HAMILTON HARTY and the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
William Symphony X108/113 


Walton (complete with Album and 
Descriptive Note 30/-) 


THE BOYD NEEL STRING 

ORCHESTRA 

Leader : Louis Willoughby. Conductor: Boyd Neel. 

Handel ... Concerti Grossi, 
Op. 6 (Peters Edition), 
Nos. 1,2&3. 
(Six 12” ‘Records with Album 
and Descriptive Notes 30/-) 

Handel ... Concerti Grossi, 
Op. 6 ——— ermine 
Nos. 4,5 & 6 X125/131 

Stravinsky Apollo senamantes --» %167/170 


(Complete work in Album 
with Descriptive Note £1) 


Jean Sibelius Rakastava, Op. 14 ... 


DIDO AND ENEAS 

Purcell ... Complete Opera— 
Dent Edition 
Recorded under the 
artistic direction of 
Hubert J. Foss. Artists: 
Nancy Evans, Mary 
Hamlin, Mary Jarred, 
Roy Henderson, Olive 
Dyer, Dr. Sydney 
Northcote, Charles 
Kennedy Scott’s A 
Cappella Singers and 
The Boyd Neel String 
Orchestra (Harpsi- 
chord : Bernard Ord) 
conducted by Clarence 
Raybould. 
(Seven 12” Records complete 


in Album with Descriptive 
Notes 35/-) 





X119/124 


X174/175 


X101/107 


WILHELM KEMPFF 
Beethoven Sonata in A Major 

for Pianoforte, Op. 

110. 6th side—Varia- 

tions on a theme 

by von Paisiella X151/153 

Automatic Couplings... AX0151/3 
Beethoven Sonatafor Pianoforte 

in C Minor, Op. I1l = X177/179 
MUSICA ANTIQUA 


: N. Dai . Barrett, N. Angier» 
T nent Directed a NICHOLAS ROTH 
At the Court of 
Frederick the Great X154/156 
(L. M. G. Arntzenius, 
translated by S. E. 
Reynolds) 
(Complete with Art Port- 
folio and Descriptive Note 
by W. R. Anderson,’ 15/-) 
ELLY NEY TRIO 


Elly Ney, Piano; Max Strub, Violin; Ludwig 
Hoelscher, ‘Cello. 


Schubert Trio in B Major for 
Piano, Violin and 
’Cello, Op. 99 X157/160 
FREDERICK THURSTON (Clarinet) 
(By the courtesy of the B.B.C.) 
MYERS FOGGIN at the Piano. 
Brahms ... Sonata in E Flat 
Major for Clarinet 
and Piano, Op. 120, 
No. 2 .. . XI71/173 
(Complete. in Album 15/-) 
THE BUDAPEST TRIO 
Dvordk ... Triofor Violin,’Cello 
and Piano in F Minor, 
Op. 65.. ids .. X161/164 
NANCY EVANS 
MYERS FOGGIN at the Piano. 
Brahms ... gente tg rh 
103, Nos. I, 2, 3, 
and 6. ae X165 
Brahms ... Zigeunerlieder, Op. 
103, Nos. 7 and 8 ... 


Brahms ... An die Nachtigall ... 





X166 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY, LTD. 
60-62 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.| 
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SIR LOUIS SPEAKS 


at the Banquet in his honour at the Savoy Hotel, June 17, 1937 


CANNOT find words in which to express my great appreciation to Lord Marks, 

Sir Thomas Beecham, and Mr. Bridge for the very nice way they have spoken 
of me. 

My thanks to you, all my friends, for the hearty way in which you received it ; 
but I think you will agree with me that it was far too flattering, and my modesty 
forbids me to accept a fraction of it. 

Still, there is an excuse for their making these remarks. Lord Marks, ever since 
] have known him, which is over thirty years, has always had a very affectionate 
regard for me, and my family have always had a very affectionate regard for him ; 
in fact, confidentially, we all call him Uncle George. 

His affection has been so great during all these years—I don’t know why he 
thinks such a lot of me. 

As regards Sir Thomas Beecham, well, there is an excuse there too. You may 
not know it, but that young man is a Ward in Chancery or something of that 
sori, and I happen to be one of his guardians, and as he depends upon me to sign 
cheques from time to time giving him the wherewithal to carry on his existence, 
he is certainly sure to be very emphatic in his praise for me, in order to keep 
on good terms. 

So far as Mr. Bridge is concerned, no comment is necessary. Confidentally, 
his job depends upon him being nice to me! 

‘\s I look round this room and see the vast number here, consisting of men who 
have achieved great success in their respective professions and industries, leaders of 
all branches of the music industry, the great artists who are honouring me by 
coutributing to our enjoyment, and all my many friends, I cannot, modest as I am, 
bu: feel a great pride. When I look back to just over thirty-four years ago when 
I arrived at Tilbury from New York on a cattle steamer, with but a few pounds 
in my pocket, no friends, and, at the most, two or three casual acquaintances, 
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I am wondering whether it is all true or whether I am in the land of dreams. 


More by accident than design, shortly after my arrival here I 
drifted into the gramophone industry. I never thought at that 
time that I would remain in that industry—all that mattered was 
that I needed a job. Anybody who has ever been connected with 
the gramophone industry knows that once you get into it, it grows 
and grows on you, and you do not feel happy in any other 
environment. 

After all, when we think back, we realize that the gramophone, 
for the first time, gave the general public music in their own 
homes. Before the invention of the gramophone, only a very 
limited number of the British public, and, for that matter, the 
public of the world, knew anything of music or of the great wealth 
of pleasure and even education to be derived from having good 
music in the home, and I contend that all music, from jazz to 
grand opera, is good music. 

When we consider that in the early part of this century, for the 
first time in history, the public were able to enjoy in their homes, 
not only popular songs of the day, but great masterworks of great 
composers, reproduced by the greatest orchestras and soloists of 
the world, we realize what the gramophone has meant to the 
public. It has, without doubt, done a great deal to develop the 
musical education of the people, besides giving them great 
entertainment. 

The gramophone went ahead by leaps and bounds, but that 
was not enough. The public, becoming accustomed to music, 
particularly good music, wanted more and more, and eventually 
radio came along. 

*] differ from those who think that radio will supplant the gramophone. 
Rather it supplements it. Naturally, anything new, for the moment in its 
novelty, seems to take the place of what preceded it. But this is only 
lemporary. 

To-day, all the people are able, for a very small sum per annum, 
to receive in their homes great musical feasts of the greatest music, 
such as the recent broadcasts of grand opera from Covent Garden 
under Sir Thomas Beecham and the broadcasting of orchestral 
music from the Queen’s Hall with Toscanini and the B.B.C. 
Orchestra. 

The reception of music such as this in the homes of the people 
must eventually create in them a taste for good music, and as 
that taste develops, they will want to hear it more often and when 

Be [*The italics are ours.—Ep.] 
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they like, as interpreted by great conductors and artists, and I am 
sure the result will be a new development of the gramophone 
industry, to satisfy the demands of the music-loving public. 

Nothing new in real musical education can kill the previous 
methods, and in the same way as to-day the piano, which a few 
short years ago was beginning to be looked upon as an instrument 
of the past, is in this country increasing in interest and sales, I am 
equally confident the gramophone will do likewise. Who can 
prophesy the result of this in the next generation ? In my opinion 
it must mean the creation of great composers and great artists. 

Many of you are associated with the industry with which I am 
connected, the Music Trade, and I am confident that the honour 
bestowed upon me by His Majesty, although partly for myself, 
was more largely in recognition of this great industry ; and as 
one of its members I feel very proud to be the humble instrument 
chosen to carry the honour. 

I have been honoured by the title of Knight Bachelor. Being 
only a novice in this rank, I have not yet studied how the word 
** bachelor ” became associated with it ; but in case there is any 
doubt amongst all of you here, I want to confirm that I am not a 
bachelor : on the contrary, I am a happily married man. 

About the greatest pleasure experienced in having this honour 
bestowed upon me is the indirect great honour to my wife, who 
really deserves something for having put up with me all these 
years; and really I am very glad that she has received this 
honour, which was very happily expressed in the telegram which 
her daughter sent me on the morning it was announced—** Thank 
you for making my mother a lady.’’ Not that there is any doubt 
about her having been a lady before, but no one bothered to call 
her that, and now you have to. 

This date, June 17, which you have chosen for this gathering, 
is a very easy date to remember in my personal calendar, because 
March 17, which you know is Saint Patrick’s Day, happens to be 
the birthday of my Saint, Lady Sterling ; September 17 is my 
wedding-day ; and June 17 falls exactly mid-way between. I shall 
have to do something on December 17 to complete the four 
quarters. 

As you all know, I am not much of a speaker, and to-night my 
heart is much too full to express all I would like to say, but, to 
all my friends, thank you very, very much. 
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[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult): Introduction and Allegro ; and 
Sospiri (Elgar). H.M.V. DB3198-9 (12 in., 12s.). 

It was interesting to hear Toscanini play this, and to compare 
his performance with others. Boult uses more variety of rubato 
—rather too much for my liking ; but there is a lot to be said 
for giving a very full depth to the carving. The music speaks 
with some of the deepest feeling and the finest architectural sense 
(the two are, at the best, indistinguishable in all great music). 
The problem is just how much emotion it will bear. It stands 
much more than Toscanini gave it. For once, I don’t think 
his all-through method came off ideally ; but it is almost im- 
possible to find any performance of his that does not clarify at 
least parts of the music as one scarcely can remember their being 
clarified before. What seems to me a danger in handling Elgar 
is that of overdoing the rather heavy John Bullish accentuation 
of what is essentially the music of an Englishman altogether 
different in composition—a blend of the Shakespeare and Roger 
Bacon, the Wordsworth and Milton Englishman. Toscanini can 
make the fugue flash better, Boult can measure the feeling of the 
folk-song more truly. The playing in the most sensitively-bowed 
spots does not come through to me with the very finest quality, 
and in this kind of recording it is not easy to say just how much 
is anybody’s doing. I would call the recording good, but not 
more. I wonder if the acoustic recording conditions are the 
finest possible—for every kind of music ? The playing seems 
honest, not exciting: those scales, for instance. The climactic 
values always come out finely in Toscanini: less finely, here. 
The reasons are many and subtle. But Bouit feels the Englishness 
of it all, and that (without entering into impassioned debate 
about this business of Englishness and foreignness) does matter. 

Sospirti (Op. 70) is a little tender thought for strings and harp ; 
delicately hesitant, appealing, sighing ; a beautiful bit of melodic 
shaping, with a last section that is worth playing several times 
by itself, in order to taste fully its eloquence. One thinks of 
“. . . the sigh, In youth sincere, and only then...” There is 
something native about this, too—both individual and national. 
If people would think of that word “ national’? much more 
widely than they usually do, they would see a great deal more to 
discuss. The folk-song question is but a tiny corner of it. 

Ask yourself why this could not be any other composer than 
Elgar—could not be French or German or Russian music. 
The answer has nothing at all to do with folk-song. It may have 
something to do with the influence of a certain element in the 
Germanic spirit, upon the British ; and with certain domestic 
elements in us and our socio-political thinking. At any rate, I 
am sure it goes enormously deeper and farther than any folky 
fantasy. I feel that, with all the quiet charm of the playing, it 
could be still more exquisite. Perhaps the conductor does not 
want it too exquisite: I think he considers more the other virtues. 
That is a point of view, and nobody can be more ready than I 
to give thoughtful attention to Boult’s mind about the music he 
so obviously respects and loves. I mention these things because 


I feel that if criticism, and all thinking about music, is to get 
on to higher levels and be more worth respecting, it will have 
increasingly to get down below the surface of things too lo 
neglected, in the music, in the minds of all who make it audible, 
and, most of all, in the ways of hearing it. 


*Menuhin and Symphony Orchestra (Enesco): Violin Con- 
certo in A minor (Bach). H.M.V. DBagii-2 (12 in, 
128.). 

I suppose it would be unforgivable heresy to suggest that some 
day the possibilities of more varied bowing in these works should 
be probed ? There is no doubt that to many hearers who are 
not adapted (whether by Nature’s or their own doing or undoing 
matters little) for squeezing out of them the particular sort of 
juice that they may be declared to contain, a good deal of Bach 
is not as interesting as it might be. We have this problem 
constantly before our minds, within our own borders. The 
alert investigator of the public mind faces it the moment he steps 
outside the delightfully charmed circle of friends whom the 
back-to-Bach movement of the last generation has made for him. 
I do not suggest “‘ Brighter Bach” : nothing so dismal. Yet I wonder 
if all the possible ways of avoiding joggery have been tried ? 
I certainly don’t think conductors have tried very hard. More 
varied bowing ? Longer phrasing ? More (or less) “ expres- 
sion” ? Faster ? Slower ? This is no place for my vote. I 
merely, like the parson, “‘ leave the thought with you.” Menuhin 
has a sense of balance which serves well here, even though round 
about 15 on the H.M.V. scale are one or two imperfectly pro- 
duced notes. But the first movements do not over-stimulate. 
Let us be rash, and for once allow Bach to account for that. He 
is on to a much bigger thing in the slow movement. Here is 
clearly a dramatic intent, allied to certain devices in vocal works. 
The solo part contains some most poignant notes—so few to make 
so much effect: that was the way in Bach’s day: a whisper, a 
hint, and the listening, understanding spirit tuned in ; now we 
all shout, and nobody listens ; so there is next to no communica- 
tion at all. This movement is a touchstone for understanding 
the deeper (perhaps the only real) Bach. The player is entirely 
in the spirit, and the recording allows us to realize that with no 
interference at all. The finale is not to my full liking. The 
start is lumpy. The soloist’s work achieves a congenial balance, 
in its quiet way. Some would make more of the gaiety. There 
is a slightly unclean scalic moment at 35. I am sure more could 
be made of the rhythmic delicacies, in the article of accent. 
Perhaps everybody concerned needs a holiday from Bach, and 
then to think him all over afresh ? 


Schnabel and London Symphony Orchestra (Sargent): 
Concerto in F, K.459 (Mozart). Score, Eulenburg. 
H.M.V., DB3095-8 (7 sides) (12 in., 21s.). 

This, one of the half-dozen concertos Mozart wrote in 1784, 
is scored for strings, a flute, and two each of oboes, bassoons 
and horns. The opening is notably sweet, curving engagingly ; 
and the pianist is no sooner started than he is using the inviting 
triplet figure from the orchestra’s opening tutti. The discursive 
nature of the ramble is early obvious. There is a particular 
quality of gentleness about it all, as if the piano were leading 
the orchestra by the hand through flowery bypaths. One is 
neatly freed from any sense of a display-movement. On side 3 
we have something nearer the approach to the Haydn-recapitu- 
lation, in which further thoughts are employed, derived from 
those that have gone before: quite in keeping with the general 
style, because it is just a moment of staying to enjoy a special 
fragrance, on the way home. Even the cadenza is in the picture: 
Mozart wrote it out himself. Here, as elsewhere, Schnabel is 
inclined to be a trifle jerky in the broken triplets (divided between 
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the hands). Otherwise, he plays calmly, quietly, a little drily, 
and the orchestra is averagely good, though never so rhythmically 
delicious as it might be. It is all brought out on the disc in a 
fluent, crystal-clear, proportioned way. 

The slow movement begins with two graciously spreading 
five-bar phrases, and then a striking modulation, and we are into 
a movement that in places makes me think of the Pastoral. The 
middle section brings some more fresh moods and a curious use 
of crush-notes. The improvisatory sense is happy. In the 
return of the first idea, there is a pretty combination with the 
scalic passage (middle of side 5). All through, the spiritual tone 
is, to me, rather unusual: a blend of comfort and question. It 
is not deep music, I feel, but just a sort of self-sufficient musing, 
without the least attempt to mystify or impress: as if written 
entirely for the man himself, or some one confidant. 

The finales of such works I sometimes—for moments—wish 
away. This sort of chirpy start is so conventional and obvious. 
I confess that in Mozart it is apt to pall. But how greatly he 
mends, in his third page! The rivets are tightened, and we 
really listen. The piano starts with his own material. The 
orchestra’s using the three-note quirp soon after is natty. The 
use of the fugal subject momentarily is good, too (side 6, near 
end’. On side 7 the fugueing has with it the three-note phrase, 
and it isfreshly developed. The cadenza is again the composer’s. 
I have heard more ingratiating playing than Schnabel’s, here 
(and more even trills). The rhythmic sense is, I fear, not 
immensely developed in most of our British players, unless a very 
powerful spirit works upon theirs : and such demons do not often 
visit our shores. It should be remembered that getting the ideal 
balance between band and orchestra is one of the hardest things 
of all, in lightly scored works; and that we may best enjoy 
Mozart without much stress and noise, as we have him recorded 
here, if all is brightly done. The recording brightness is likeable, 
but I cannot feel very much stir in the playing. The whole work 
is on a quiet plane, of course, and must be so accepted ; but 
I fear it leans, in this performance, to dullness. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski) : Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2 (Liszt, arr. Muller). H.M.V. DB3086 (12 in., 6s.). 
No need for brow-furrowing here, anyway! If anybody wants 
to know which Rhapsody this is, I reply: “‘ Why do the nations 
...?” and, ‘* We are seven ’’—or rather, ‘‘ Two.” ‘‘ We ”’— 
ie. me und Liszt ; or is it Stokowski and Liszt ? I love Liszt, 
and Stokowski shall never part us. Nor Muller, neither, good 
luck to his unknownness. Liszt is done proud here ; at some 
moments, when they hang on a note as if all Fate and Hollywood 
were in it, is he done down ? or mulled up ? Like Miss Dartle, 
I only ask for information. Who, I also ask, wants to try and 
establish the “ correct” pace or rubato for every part of the 
music, or cares for anything when these gloriously recorded bits 
of wood-wind are being blown to us, like angelic-demonic kisses? 
Some of the Philadelphia recordings have been too much for us, 
but this cosmic presentation of the Agrarian Rhapsodoodle is a 
crackerjack of tonal triumphs not to be missed. And needles— 
don’t talk to me of needles. In God’s Own Country we don’t 
play this sort of thing with anything so feeble as a needle: we 
play it with a Streak of Lightning, snatched straight from the 
bosom of Heaven’s Artillery. Yes, Siree! In a word (as Mr. 
Micawber would say), I like this record. 


*B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult): Overture, Les Francs-Juges 
(Berlioz); Polonaise, Eugen Onegin (Tchaikovsky). 
H.M.V. DB3131-2 (12 in., 12s.). 

Berlioz meant to write an opera about the medieval secret 
courts of Germany: call them Ku Klux Klan, “ third degree,” 
or gangsters, and have done with it. In the end the overture 
alone remained, and was heard in a concert which he gave before 
he was twenty. He tells, characteristically, how it affected the 
band : “ At that wild trombone and ophicleide solo in the Francs- 
Juges, one of the first violins shouted : ‘ The rainbow is the bow 
of your violin, the winds play your organ, and the seasons beat 
time.’ Whereupon the whole orchestra started applauding a 
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thought of which they could not possibly grasp the extent. The 
drummer by my side seized my arm, ejaculating ‘ Superb— 
sublime,’ while I tore my hair and longed to shriek * Monstrous ! 
Gigantic! Horrible!’ ’’ No wonder Berlioz spoke of the “ fire 
of hell ” having inspired the music. He had in mind a picture of 
a terrified blindfolded prisoner being brought before the secret 
judges, who in unison recite his supposed crimes, and deny him 
the mercy he begs. His fate is in no doubt. 

The opening seems to express anxiety, and the succeeding 
passage is clearly “classical.” The solemnity’ of the brass 
declamation follows: the Court sits. Though the Allegro runs on 
lines similar to those of many symphonic subjects, there is a cast 
of harmony entirely new. The softer tune of (perhaps) the 
prisoner’s conscious innocence might almost be Mozart’s. 
Obviously operatic airs are in mind. The mental drama is now 
in full blast : the prisoner appeals, the harsh strings cry him down. 
On this side 2 we may imagine all sorts of horrid whispers and 
plots among the judges, menacing looks, growing threats. Here 
there is some pretty treatment, in which we may for the moment 
forget the drama, and enjoy just the sounds. Early on side 3 the 
excitement is taken up again. Perhaps this is rather violent, but 
it is first-rate youthful Berlioz, an excellent sample. The fugueing 
that comes in the middle of side 3 is almost humorously reminiscent 
of Beethoven in melodic shape and, partly, in treatment. It 
sounds rather pumpy, and the large scale on which the composer 
is trying to work is rather out of his comfortable reach, I feel. 
He could scarcely be expected, at that age, to fuse the dramatic 
intention with the classically-based shaping ; but we cannot miss 
the originality of the idea, nor fail to realize what France so sadly 
needed in the early years of the century—a man of the calibre of 
Germany’s Weber, whose life-experience, short as it was, was by 
this time ending, to the great enrichment of his country’s art. 
Berlioz had to dash in, young as he was, and make up as best he 
could for national lost time. He did that marvellously. This 
recording comfortably balances weight and brightness, allowing 
the texture to be noted : and quite curious it is, on that third side 
especially. The new scorer was already at work, practising for 
boundaries. 

It is pleasant to have another Tchaikovsky item, not often 
heard. He wrote several capital examples of the brilliant 
polonaise, among the best being the one that ends the third 
symphony, and the one in the G major variations. This one 
comes from the opera which he wrote on Pushkin’s poem. All 
we usually hear from it is Tatiana’s letter song. The polonaise 
opens Act 3, and serves as a contrast to the thoughts of Onegin, 
who has killed his friend Lensky. The music does not explore 
the possibilities of the polonaise as Chopin did; it is just a 
cheerful, straightforward affair, wisely treated without swagger, 
so that we get the clear colours in easy parade, in a recording 
which is suave enough to do no hurt in the smallest drawing-room. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Marche Slav 
(Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. Cagrr (12 in., 4s.). 

I don’t know why the title should always be in French. The 
music was an occasional piece, written in 1876 as a contribution 
to a concert which Nicholas Rubinstein organized for the benefit 
of those wounded in the war between Turkey and Serbia. The 
latter had been under Turkey’s thumb for four centuries. In 1867 
the Turks were finally driven out, and a year later Turkey had 
to admit the independence of her old victim. Tchaikovsky used 
both Russian and Serbian themes (the march was first known as 
the “ Russo-Serbian’’). After the opening, marked “in the 
style of a funeral march,” there is a thought in memory of the 
dead, and then the deploying of the tunes, none of them, to my 
ear, very good. The Russian National Anthem (in the bass, 
side 2) cheers on the fellow Slavs. The counterpoints and accom- 
paniment are rather coarsely laid on, none of this effect being 
lost in the playing, which is of that plenty-for-money kind that 
we expect, by now, from these Boston Pops. recordings. The 
method suits some works better than others, and perhaps the 
unsubtlety of this music needs to be brazened forth thus. But 
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it is a good way from what I call fine recording. By the way, 
when ordering a Tchaikovsky, be sure to ask for and see that you 
obtain the genuine old brand. I mention this because the B.B.C. 
seems to be pushing some of the old titles under the name of a 
chap called Chaykchokwzxwsckyzki, or something like it—I 
forget just how it goes, but that is the general impression one gets 
as the word flits past. There is something rum about this. 


DECCA-POLYDOR 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra: Ballet, Apollo Musagetes 
(Stravinsky). Decca-Polydor X167-8-9, 170 (12 in., £1). 

The announcement of new Stravinsky ballets in 1927-8 set 
hope swinging again, with memory of the great triumphs of the 
Petroushka and Firebird days. Now, thanks to Decca’s illuminative 
policy, we can easily make up our minds whether the thrills were 
renewable, or not. If not, whether something has happened to 
Stravinsky, or to us, or to both ; and why. The documents them- 
selves—for us, the records—save a lot of argument. The first 
thing to remember, of course, about records of any ballet music 
is that the eye is a sleeping partner. Can we sufficiently judge 
whilst it stumbers ? Or can the mind’s eye deputize, however 
inadequately ? Apollo may be a difficult case. One of Stravinsky’s 
most ardent supporters, for instance, says that, whereas the 
earlier ballets “‘ lent themselves to performance apart from their 
theatrical frame, away from the stage, the musical text of Apollo 
vanishes, so to speak... ; this music is itself penetrated with the 
sense of the stage. At its base is a plastic sensation which dominates 
to such an extent that it evokes visual rather than sonorous 
impressions ” (A. Lourié). That suggestion may help listeners to 
summon all their mind’s-eye power. 

There is an enormous difference between the interpretations of 
Stravinsky’s varying styles. One critic sees him moving towards 
new phases of art, “‘ unforeseen, unexpected,” “‘ an abandoning 
of the absolutism of formal thought,” ‘* an attempt to make room 
for the romantic tendency.” Another sees him as scorning the 
fickle world, and “‘ feeling the market,” to provide the next 
sensation. I think it is tempting, but often unwise, to decide what 
the composer is after. He, as a rule, is mum. The classics do not 
seem to have been any more vocal ; but somehow people found 
out what they were after, pretty quickly. Hence the phrase “ the 
music itself is the meaning.”’ It seems, usually, a much bigger job 
to find Stravinsky’s meaning ; when, for instance, as in Apollo 
and the Muses, he uses formulas of the past. Believers think he 
has reanimated them “‘ by endowing them with entirely new 
significance and value, and thus creating a new order of musical 
correlation which I will call living causality ’’ (Lourié). Or, 
according to Sabaneev, it is an attempt at rejuvenation which 
does not come off: “‘ The sorcerer has been transformed into an 
apothecary who dispenses [for himself] digestive medicines,’’ but 
there is “‘ an incomplete clearing of the musical digestive organs.” 
In another phrase, he is the “ property master ”’ of the stage ; 
but compare Lourié’s view of Apollo as “‘ music penetrated with 
the sense of the stage.” I give these extracts to show, as simply 
and briefly as I can, the two most widely opposed views of 
Stravinsky’s later movement: but this music is already a decade 
old. 

Mr. Edwin Evans (than whom no one has laboured more 
energetically in Stravinsky’s cause: surely, at the very least, he 
ought to have a ballet written about his travails !) has produced a 
leaflet which goes with these records ; but that, unfortunately, 
has not yet come to me. I gather from other sources that the 
ballet represents, first the birth of Apollo, and then his dances, 
with those of the various muses—of poetry, dancing, music. 
Apollo chooses Terpsichore, who crowns him, and he ascends to 
Parnassus. One or two old dance-forms are used—Courante and 
Sarabande. The music is for string orchestra, and the first 
impression is that it is low-toned—low-spirited, one might almost 
say. To some it may carry subtler intimations, but the start is not 
impressive. On side 2 (Apollo’s dance) a violin cadenza is 
momentarily cheering. Side 3 brings a mimed dance, pleasing in 
tune and angular only in a few elbow-jogs. It is very elementary 
music, and I hope it is not wicked to keep thinking, as I listen, how 
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much better Delibes would have done it, with what enthusiasm 
and affection. However, that shows, I fear, that my ear is stil] 
among the unregenerate. Calliope’s (poetry) and Polyhymnia’s 
(music) dances are on side 4. The tune first goes musing away, 
with a poor accompaniment, and then we have a gayer motion 
—the best brightness yet. It is odd to think of the composer’s 
apparently having pursued the study of the ballet in its palmy 
days—pursued, but not, I fear, overtaken it ; rather, he has been 
overtaken by angularities, coming from who knows what strange 
machine of doctrine. Side 6 gives an easy opening for the charge 
of romanticism, in the pas de deux (Apollo and Terpsichore). This 
is also the easiest to enjoy. Stravinsky can of course set any 
course and keep it: that is his outstanding craft. The question 
the voyage is worth while, and where he is going? The 
recording gets this kind of gentle, half-lit tone in a way that 
I enjoy. Side 7 brings, I take it, the gathering of Apollo ana all 
the Muses, and here the angularities show up again. But most of 
the music is placid enough, harmonically, and too placid altogether, 
mentally. The thinking is fundamentally small, no matter what 
sort of writing is being carried on. The Apotheosis (side 8) has a 
motion of quiet gravity and what I hope I may be allowed to call 
emotional breadth. But the work as a whole seems to me (since 
I am paid to express my opinion, and not other people’s) a 
senescence. Say what anybody will, it is impossible not to com- 
pare it with, on the one hand, the classical ballets which some of 
its strains so imitatively call up, and on the other, the earlier 
Stravinsky ballets. On no ground that my experience or imagina- 
tion can discover does it seem to me to meet any such comparison, 
To be very frank, whilst I find the work of interest (as everything 
in the progress of this remarkable man must be), it is merely as a 
specimen. I would not stir two yards to listen again to such 
havering, by Stravinsky or anybody else. The gods are here 
grown small indeed, and their twilight has descended, in dis- 
astrous heritage, upon him whom once we hoped to hail as fit 
sharer of their noonday glory. W. R. A. 


“ MUSICRAFT ” 

Ralph Kirkpatrick (harpsichord): Italian Concerto (Bach) 
and Fugue in C minor (from Das Musikalische Opfer), 
1006-7 (two 12 in.). 

Perole String Quartet : Quartet in B flat major (K.589) 
(Mozart). 1001-2 (two 12 in.). 

Quartet No. 1 in E flat major (Johann Christoph Bach, 
1732-1795). 1003 (one 12 in.). 

Ernst Victor Wolff (pianoforte) : Sonata in C major (Wilhelm 
Friedmann Bach, 1710-1784). Sonata No. 1 in G major 
(Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, 1714-1788). 1011-1012 (two 
12 in.). 

Ethel aoe (soprano) with string and harpsichord accom- 
paniment: Easter Cantata “O Fréhliche Studen ” (Bux- 
tehude) ; Cantata “Nell dolce dell’ oblio” (with flute 
obbligato) (Handel). 1009-10 (two 12 in.). 

(All the above records cost $1.50 each and are issued by 
Musicraft Records, 10 West Forty-seventh Street, New York, 
U.S.A.) 

To the making of Societies there is no end. We have now to 
welcome ‘‘ Musicraft,” an American organization which has as 
its aim the recording of ‘‘ at least a part of the countless works of 
genius long neglected or almost forgotten . . . in the manner 
written and not as a medium for the display of the virtuosity or 
talents of a particular performer or conductor.’ One would 
not put Bach’s “ Italian Concerto”? in the category of works 
neglected or almost forgotten, for not only is it frequently per- 
formed but it has already been recorded at least four times 
(twice for the harpsichord): but the claim certainly holds good 
in regard to the other works chosen and this venture is one to 
be heartily welcomed. 

Small, well-printed and informative leaflets accompany each 
batch of records, and I take it that any record may be purchased 
separately. 
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From the recording point of view the best discs are those of 
Ralph Kirkpatrick playing the harpsichord and those of the 
Perole String Quartet. I liked Kirkpatrick’s cool but sensitive 


treatment of the so-called ‘‘ Italian Concerto ” very much, and . 


consider it preferable to the fine but rather strenuous Landowska 
version issued in February last, in which the noise of the 
mechanism was too prominent. He plays on a Dolmetsch 
harpsichord of charming and gentle tone, On the spare side he 
gives a clear and dignified performance of the three-part fugue 
on the subject provided by Frederick the Great which opens 
the ‘‘ Musical Offering,” a part of which was heard in Decca’s 
At the Court of Frederick the Great, reviewed in April of this year. 


B:ch’s sons turned completely away from the contrapuntal 
ways Of their father, considered as out-of-date in their time, 
towards the new influence represented by the style galant and 
its ‘serman counterpart Empfindsamkeit, reconciling these two 
and helping to prepare the way for Haydn and Mozart. They 
are ‘therefore experimental composers whose synthesis of all the 
olde: forms, cast not in the solid polyphonic style of their father 
but ‘n the lighter homophonic mould, laid the foundations of 
the -lassical sonata and symphony. Their thematic substance 
is recely significant, though often charming, and the appeal of 
theii music lies mainly in its ornamentation. From this it 
follo'vs that grace in execution is a necessary quality for the 
performer. In this respect I find Ernst Victor Wolff somewhat 
lacking. His tone is rather hard and his scale of dynamics 
mak:s the music sound thinner in substance than it otherwise 
wou'id, W. F. Bach’s Sonata is superficial stuff—resembling in 
this -he character of the most unsatisfactory of Bach’s sons. There 
is considerably more interest in the G major Sonata of C. P. E. 
Bach (No. 1 from the second collection “‘ fiir Kenner und Liebhaber ”* 
(“for judges and connoisseurs ”’), and the dramatic interruption 
of the Larghetto on Part 1 of this record is striking. The florid 
passages are well and clearly played, but the melodic outlines 
are put into rather too bold relief. 


J. C. F. Bach’s little quartet is delightful. The First Move- 
ment has quite a Mozartean charm and the rather arid Slow 
Movement is compensated for by the joyous Last Movement. 
The Perole String Quartet give a good and graceful performance. 


Mozart’s B flat major Quartet is the second of the three com- 
pleted out of the projected set of six string quartets commissioned 
by Frederic Wilhelm II of Prussia, and the only one not before 
recorded. These were Mozart’s last works in this form and 
they have a special interest for students of quartet-writing owing 
to the prominence of the ’cello part, which was determined by 
the royal patron’s proficiency on the instrument. As the leaflet 
says, without losing the balance and interplay of parts which 
are such a feature of the famous ‘‘ Haydn ” six quartets, Mozart 
manages to give these quartets a new colour by the resource 
with which the ’cello part is treated, even though the necessity 
of putting the ’cello in the limelight is obviously detrimental to 
pure quartet-writing, as Mozart must well have realized. One 
can only admire the skill of the accompaniments to the frequent 
high melodies for the ’cello: a difficult problem in balance 
triumphantly solved. 


The performance by the Perole String Quartet is spirited and 
shapely, the first and last movements being especially successful. 

No space is left to discuss the Buxtehude and Handel Cantatas 
except to say that the music is fresh and tuneful, well accom- 
panied, but unfortunately not so well sung. Ethel Luening, the 
soprano, has plenty of goodwill and energy, excellent diction, 
and a sense of rhythm and style, but these good qualities are 
vitiated by a voice imperfectly controlled and afflicted with an 
excessive tremolo. 

The recording is good in every case, but the surfaces are all 
a little noisy. I hope this fault may be eliminated in future 
issues, for this is a venture worth warm support. The surface 
noise can be reduced, of course, by the usual methods, but too 
much at the expense of volume. ote 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


*Milstein (violin) : Partita No. 2 in D minor (unaccompanied) 
(Bach). Columbia LX619-21 (three 12 in., 15s.). 


There are already five recordings (one an orchestral arrange- 
ment) of the great Chaconne from this Partita in D minor and 
two of the complete work, so that Columbia certainly show a 
brave disregard for commercial conditions in issuing yet another. 
This action deserves a sympathetic response. 


These records are coupled so that they are equally suitable for 
use on Automatic Radiograms and ordinary instruments. The 
First Part of the Chaconne appears on the reverse of LX619 
(carrying the Allemande and Courante) and the Second Part on 
LX620 with the Sarabande and Giga (these with a separating 
groove, but not the two others !), and the Third Part on LXS621, 
the other side of which is blank. Méilstein does not awaken 
much interest in one in the first four movements until he 
reaches the Gigue, which he plays with delightful rhythm and 
neatness. In the other movements there is little of the superb 
tonal shading and differentiation Menuhin gave us, though his 
tone is always attractive and his melodic line-drawing clean. 


His conception of the Chaconne is far from heroic and he 
deliberately keeps it on the small side. He is confiding, eloquent, 
and sweet-toned. At the end of Part 1 the florid runs are 
beautifully done, and so is the tapering away of the tone to 
mezza-voce. The climax in Part 2 is in keeping with Milstein’s 
general idea of the work. Deterioration of tone sets in with the 
difficult chordal passages that open Part 3. If not attacked with 
boldness and decision these inevitably fail of their effect. 


Violinists will find this interpretation of great interest, and if 
on the small side it is almost always musically pleasurable. The 
work is certainly not one for those who declare that Bach goes 
round and round and passes dull country on the journey. But 
the genuine Bach-lover will know what to expect, and I think 
there is much here he will like and should hear for himself. 


*Casals (’cello) and Horszowski (piano) : Sonata in C major, 
Op. 102, No. 1 (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB3065-6 (two 
12 in., 128.). 


Not so immediately attractive as the A major ’Cello Sonata 
—the beautiful recording of which by Casals readers will recall 
—the C major Sonata is nevertheless a work of uncommon 
interest and fascination. Beethoven spoke of it as written in the 
“* free-style ’—that is, it is to be considered as an organic whole, 
a single line of thought pursued throughout. As Dr. Walker 
says, “it alternates between deep-brooding tenderness of that 
special kind that is unknown before the third period and humour 
that ranges in fitful light and shade over the whole range from 
sheer fun to volcanic brusqueness.”’ 


The Andante that prefaces the Allegro vivace disposes of the 
conventional idea of C major as a cheerful key—the Dead March 
in Saul is in this key !—and is of a grave beauty which intensifies 
the “ volcanic ’’ energy of the succeeding Allegro. This opens, 
by the way, more nearly in A minor than the prevailing key. 
It is a movement of great power and force. 


I cannot agree with a writer on Beethoven that the next 
movement, Adagio, “‘ shows his old unwillingness to face out a 
real slow movement for the ’cello.” Out of the heavy brooding 
at the opening of this free improvisation comes, like a ray of 
light, a lovely fragment of tune for the ’cello, comforting and 
consoling. An exquisite moment. Then, with a short allusion 
to the Andante, Beethoven gives us a final movement which moves 
on a happier plane, and, with its number of false starts and 
halts, has some affinity with the Trio of the Scherzo of the Fifth 
Symphony. 

Casals plays this rewarding work, ranging over so large an 
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emotional field, like the great artist he is. His phrasing, tonal 
shadings, his sensitive apprehension of the different emotional 
levels, make up a performance of the highest merit in which he 
is most ably assisted by the pianist. Together they bring out 
everything—and how much that is !—in the music. 

The recording, rather too strong now and then, on the whole 
is excellent. DB3066, on which are the Second and Third 
Movements, is the record for purchasers of a single disc. I hope 
we may now be given the second number of this opus in D major. 


Zimbalist (violin) and Saidenberg (piano): Traumerei 
(Schumann) and Souvenir (Drdla). Columbia DB1701 
(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

There is no doubt that Schumann’s Trdumerei, which I need 
hardly remind readers is the best-known number from the piano 
suite Scenes of Childhood, is more successful in its arrangement for 
the violin than in its original form. The piano is incapable of 
sustaining satisfactorily the long-held note, often repeated, which 
suggests the mood of the title. But Zimbalist plays the music 
with very little of the hushed tenderness and recollection that it 
needs, and is curiously slovenly in his phrasing. He has probably 
played it hundreds of times and is bored with it—one cannot 
blame him for that—and so there is little magic on this side of 
his record. In spite of the hackneyed character the music may 
have for us, the magic lives in it for whoever will take pains to 
discover it; for the little piece was a genuine inspiration, and 
such cannot die. A mute should surely have been used. There 
is more freshness in the playing of Drdla’s almost as well-known 
piece, but here too sensuous apprehension, an indispensable 
quality in romantic music, is lacking. Those falling phrases 
need to be touched in much more tenderly. There is a good 
balance with the piano part and good tone throughout. Those 
who listen uncritically to soothing tunes will like the record. 


Petri (piano): Indianisches Tagebuch (Busoni). Columbia 
LX617 (12 in., 6s.). 

In the Editorial of the June GRAMOPHONE Compton Mackenzie 
expressed a desire for a recording of Busoni’s Indian Fantasy. It 
is, I hope, a good omen that a pendant to that work is issued 
this month. 

In 1910, Natalie Curtis, a one-time pupil of Busoni in New York, 
introduced him to the music of the North American Indians, and 
he at once seized upon the possibilities suggested by the melodies, 
in spite of the big works upon which he was then at work (Fantasia 
Contrapuntistica, Die Brautwahl). 

The tour of the West Busoni made in 1911 was, as Mr. Dent 
tells us in his biography of the artist, ‘‘ a protracted agony,” as 
he was constantly ill and the perpetual travelling made sleep 
impossible. Work was his only consolation. Busoni ‘felt he 
must experiment in a small way at first with Miss Curtis’s Indian 
themes and not attempt to copy Dvorak’s prodecure in the 
New World Symphony. That, he saw, would be ridiculous. Mr. 
Dent says “‘ he conceived a series of scenes on some quite primitive 
scheme— Mother, Son, Bride, War, Peace,’’ and ‘‘ without too much 
ingenuity or over-elaboration.”’ Mr. Dent does not tell us if this 
was the genesis of the Indian Diary composed in 1915 or the 
Indian Fantasy composed in 1913. Presumably the latter. Indeed, 
Mr. Dent does not mention the Indian Diary anywhere in his 
book except in the list of Busoni’s works. 

“* Composing only deserves the name when it busies itself ever 
with new problems,” Busoni had said: and his treatment of 
these melodies is an illustration of the dictum put into action. 

He does not accord them the bare harmonization of Barték, 
who has accomplished so much that is new in this field, but leans 
rather to the more romantic school of de Falla, without the same 
consistency. The first two pieces are primitive, exciting, and 
forceful, with dissonant harmonies and rhythmic awareness that 
do not sophisticate the melodies. The third piece, however, 
contains a slow melody of a grave beauty that is enhanced by its 
rich harmonization and must lie under the charge—if it be a 
charge—of romanticism. After a short section of contrast—and in 


quite another mood—the first melody returns, but this time with 
a sinister undercurrent and with its sad melancholy intensified, 
It is a thousand pities that this lovely and haunting piece is 
interrupted by the change-over of the record. 

The last piece, fine though it is, comes under the suspicion of 
** too much ingenuity and over-elaboration,”’ for it is not easy to 
feel that the rushing scale passages quite fit into the picture. 

The melodies, and this is the really important thing, have 
aroused the mind of ‘‘ the greatest musical thinker that ever 
lived’ (Elgar is surely guilty of some exaggeration here) to 
compose a series of mood-pictures of great interest and fascination, 
Petri, as would be expected from one who lived in such close 
contact with the composer, plays them with authoritative under. 
standing, and the lovely third number with a surprising warmth 
of tone. The recording is excellent. It should be made clear 
that this is not music merely for intellectuals or folk-song en- 
thusiasts, but for all vital and human persons. I hope that the 
reception given to this record will encourage Mr. Petri to record 
the Indian Fantasy. 


Friedman (piano): Menuet, Op. 14, No. 1 (Paderewski), and 
Valse Caprice (Rubinstein). Columbia DX779 (12 in, 


4s.). 

Inevitably Friedman’s playing of the well-known Minuet in G 
suffers by comparison with Paderewski’s own interpretation of it 
which I noticed in the April number of this journal. Those 
wayward rubatos used by the composer find no place here. The 
playing is gentle, rather under-vitalized, rhythmic and straight- 
forward, but with a slight, and evidently planned, hesitation at 
the top of the cadenza which doesn’t quite come off. I wish 
Friedman had turned his attention to the charming little pieces 
of Paderewski’s Chant du voyageur. ‘The one in, I think, B major 
is most endearing and all are pleasant. 

Friedman holds the Valse Caprice together exceedingly well. 
The music, worn as it is, dances along with a surprising vigour, 
brilliance, and liveliness. This is a most sparkling performance. 
The piano tone is good. 


Horowitz (piano): Scherzo No. 4 in E major, Op. 4 
(Chopin). H.M.V. DB3205 (12 in., 6s.). 

The E major Scherzo may not have the dramatic fire of the 
famous one in B flat minor, or any section of such melodic appeal 
as the middle section of the Scherzo in F sharp minor, but, as 
befits the only one of the four in a major key, it is the happiest 
and most scherzo-like of all the sombre set. It is, moreover, the 
most musicianly and economical in construction. Chopin gets a 
great deal out of his simple opening statement and its elfin-like 
answering phrase, which is, indeed, in the Mendelssohn tradition. 
The attentive listener will note the ingenious rhythmic twist given 
to that opening statement in the development section (after the 
enharmonic change from E flat major to B major). Another 
interesting point, after the rather barren middle section is the 
tremolo figure used to introduce and accompany the recapitu- 
lation. This is brought again into the concluding pages with 
beautiful effect. Horowitz has made a magnificent record of the 
Scherzo and his fidelity to the composer’s directions may be 
shown by the left-hand tune marked un poco marcato la melodia, 
which is really so played and not with an overstressed ‘cello 
effect. His staccato chords, which define the element of Scherzo, 
are exquisite, as is his clean and sparkling playing of the florid 
decorative passages. First-rate recording. I warmly recom- 
mend this disc. 


G. D. Cunningham (organ): Fantasia in F minor, K.608 
(Mozart). Columbia DX78o (12 in., 4s.). 

It is long since an organ record was issued in the ordinary 
way of commerce and in the interval G. D. Cunningham has 
gone over to Columbia, making his debut there with the most 
important of the works written by Mozart for mechanical instru- 
ments, one of the two great pieces in F minor (the other is K.594) 
composed for a mechanical organ in 1790-1. One would not 
suppose that such a commission from a collector of curiosities 
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America’s Greatest Singer 


RU DY VALLEE 
With Male Voice Quartette and 
Carroll Gibbons & His Orchestra 


THE WHIFFENPOOF SONG. 
VIENI VIENI. In French and Italian. 
Record DB1703 (2/6). 





Stars of Variety — 


in Latest Sensational Hits 


HILDEGARDE Sings 


WILL YOU > geet (Sweetheart) 
(film “* Maytime’’) 

TRYING TO SAY THAT I LOVE YOU. 
In English, Italian, French, German and 
Spanish. Record FB1700 (1/6). 

With Mantovani and His Orchestra 


Back Again with Columbia 
LARRY ADLER 


the Mouth Organ Virtuoso 
I’VE GOT YOU UNDER MY SKIN 
(film * Born to Dance’’). 
WITH PLENTY OF wan . YOU 
(film “ Gold Diggers of 19 
Record? £B1703 (1/6). 


TURNER LAYTON 


DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE. 
CARELESSLY. Record FB1710 (1/6). 


CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


SHALL WE DANCE ?—Selection. 
Record FB1704 (1/6). 
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EGON PETRI’S Exquisite 


Performance of Busoni’s 


Poetic ‘INDIAN DIARY 
nnn 


INDIANISCHES TAGEBUCH (Indian Diary). Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Busoni). 
Record LX617 (6/-). Pianoforte Solos by EGON PETRI 
This ‘“‘ Indian Diary” is marked by characteristic syncopation of tribal tunes, while the Negro spiritual 


element is to be found in the beautiful andante. The masterly interpretation by Petri, making light of the 
many technical difficulties, renders this one of the most striking recordings of modern times. 


ANGELA PARSELLES Music of Washington’s Day — 
Soprano Y E L LA P E SS L (Harpsichord) 
the New Australian Nightingale COLONIAL MUSIC— ~ 
THE NIGHTINGALE SONG. Minuet : Gavotte (A. Reinagle, 1756-1809). 
‘ ps Two Minuets (1792)—Danced for George 
THE PIPER FROM OVER THE WAY. Washington: Danced for Martha Wash- 
Record DB1699 (2/6). ington (Landrin Duport). 
Record DB1702 (2/6). 


Introducing the GORDON 
STRING QUARTET 


ORACION DEL TORERO (Narrative of 
the Toreador) (Turina). 
Record LX618 (6/-). 


UVINITVUUUTUUUNUUAAUAAAALAAAL A 


Mozart Fantasia — Organ Solo by 


G. D. CUNNINGHAM 


FANTASIA IN F MINOR (Mozart). 
Record DX780 (4/-). 
(Recorded in the London Kingsway Hall.) 








NEW TREASURES for COLLECTORS 
NATAN MILSTEIN—Violin Solo of Bach “Partita” 


PARTITA No. 2 IN D MINOR (Bach). Unaccompanied. 
Three Records—LX619 & LX620 (6/- each) & LXS621 (3/-). Complete, 15/- 


The above records are coupled so that they are equally suitable for use on automatic Radio-grams 
and ordinary instruments. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, Soprano. With Chorus & Orch. 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO—Pace mio dio (Peace, O God) (Verdi). 
NORMA—Casta Diva (Queen of Heaven) (Bellini). Both in Italian. 
Record LX622 (6/-). 





ZIMBALIST’S 


FRIEDMAN in Piano 


Solos of Paderewski and Rubinstein 


MENUET (Paderewski—Op. 14, No. 1). 
SOUVENIR (Drdla). VALSE CAPRICE (Rubinstein). 
Record DB1701 (2/6). Record DX779 (4/-). 


The Lyceum Theatre Tauber Success —‘*‘ PAGANINI” 


PAGANINI ee Live Forever and Rule My Heart (Intro.: ‘‘ Nobody Could 
Love You More” 
Girls Were Made to Love and Kiss. 


_fe 


Brilliant New Violin Solos 
TRAUMEREI (Schumann). 


Record DB1700 (2,6). 
Played by ORCHESTRE RAYMONDE 





Complete July 
Supplement from 
your dealer or 
COLUMBIA, 


Prices not valid in I.F.S. 








Clerkenwell Rd., 
London, E.C.1 
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would call forth music of any inspiration, but, as Mr. Hussey has Frederick Thurston and Myers Foggin: Clarinet Sonata, 


said in his book on the composer, “* like the machines themselves, 
Mozart needed to be wound up, so to speak, by a definitive order 
for music. Then the music poured out with extraordinary 
facility, and, even for the most insignificant occasions, its quality 
was usually superlative.” 

] last heard the piece finely played on the organ of Westminster 
Caihedral by Dom Gregory Murray on a big ceremonial occasion 
to which it was well fitted. It opens with some imposing chordal 
writing, passes to a semi-fugal section, the beginning is repeated, 
and then follows a quiet middle section. Such are the bare bones 
of ‘he material. The recapitulation comes after a cadenza about 
the middle of Part 2. 

Needless to say Mr. Cunningham’s performance is brilliant. 
Hi: articulation is clarity itself throughout—listen carefully to the 
caienza and florid passages, organists—and he makes the middle 
section really quiet. His registration is admirable except in 
regard to the pedal department. This is disappointingly recorded. 
Tle chosen stops make the pedal work—and we know the player’s 
exiraordinary capacity in this respect—sound rather lumpy 
an certainly woolly. Would not a brighter-toned stop have 
he ped here ? Some listeners may feel the ends of some of the 
phrases are clipped too short. These criticisms apart, an admir- 
abie recording of a fine work. 


Yella Pessl (harpsichord): Colonial Music. Two Minuets 
(1792) (P. Landrin Duport) and Minuet and Gavotte 
(A. Reinagle: ed. W. Oliver Strunk). Columbia DB1702 
(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Grove informs me that Alexander Reinagle was born at Ports- 
mouth in 1756 and died at Maryland, Baltimore, U.S.A., in 1809. 
He went to America about 1786 and became a musician of 
importance in Philadelphia, where the greater part of his American 
lite was spent. The same authority is silent over the name of 
P. Landrin Duport, who may be either author or editor of the 
two Minuets danced for George and Martha Washington. With 
the recollection of George Washington’s famous remark in one’s 
mind it would be impossible not to tell the truth about these 
minuets. They are pleasant to listen to, rather stilted, unadven- 
turous, and as like hundreds of others of the period as two peas. 
The same thing may be said of the forthright Minuet and Gavotte 
by Reinagle, though these are slightly more ambitious. Mr. 
Pessl, by a lively rhythmic sense and varied registration, carries 
us along without effort on the tide of commonplaces and his 
instrument is well recorded. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Gordon String Quartet: Oracion del Torero (Turina). 
Columbia LX618 (12 in., 6s.). 

The translation given of this piece is ‘‘ The Narrative of the 
Toreador.’’ One can only guess that his narration is concerned 
with an affair of the heart and his resolve to shine in the eyes 
of his beloved when next he enters the Ring. It does not greatly 
matter—what is of importance is that here is a lovely specimen 
of Turina’s vibrant, luminous music, as sensuous and nostalgic, 
almost as appealing, as the Symphonic Rhapsody unforgettably 
recorded for Parlophone by Eileen Joyce. This piece is more 
improvisatory in character ; the ’cello melody at the start and one 
later are the clearest cut tunes in the work. But there is an 
exquisite lyrical section on the last side, moving up into the top 
registers of the instruments and ending ethereally, and always 
there are fascinatingly contrived passages of colourful sound and 
compelling rhythm to enchant the ear. 

I enjoyed every moment of this recording. The music is 
played with fire, passion, and understanding rare in an English 
organization, and is splendidly recorded. It may be of interest 
to add that Turina originally wrote the work for a lute quartet, 
and has arranged it for the orchestra as well as string quartet. 

A. R. 


wea 


Op. 120, No. 2 (Brahms). 
(12 in., 15s.). 

This E flat sonata finds Brahms at the end of his chamber- 
music making, moved to muse on life yet again, by Miuhlfeld’s 
lovely clarinet-playing. The deeper the thought, sometimes, the 
briefer its expression. Three movements sufficed Brahms for some 
of his most reassuring music. Technique, temperament, the 
evocatory power of the instrument upon both, and the spirit 
brooding beneficently over all: what more can one say of the 
music ? We could discuss each element in turn, and show how 
the transmutation into spiritual gold takes place. I hope that 
some day A. R., continuing at greater length the thoughts he gave 
us in that little H.M.V. booklet on recorded Brahms, will add the 
grace born of his own experience and ripe sensibility to this 
necessarily short note. Some might think of a comparison— 
Elgar, in old age going back to the spirit of youth ; yet Elgar’s 
return was in a simpler spirit than Brahms’s (if return we imagine 
it). There is stronger emotion in the E flat’s first movement. 
Allegro amabile is the general indication, but the old warmth 
is still cordial; momentarily, brusque, impassioned. These 
moments are clearly limned by the recording. I find the piano 
colour a little low in softer parts ; and I think, in the first move- 
ment, both artists might pull a rather longer stroke. The sense of 
** going ” is not quite so strong as I like it—the sweep of things. 
Every note of the clarinet is sweetly reproduced (the lower 
register with fine power), and the piano’s sustainment in the trio 
of the second movement shows the player’s sense of style and 
the reproducers’ ability to feel just what is the right proportion 
to balance the clarinet, and be sufficiently full, without over- 
bearing. The finale is a set of ripe variations. In the evening 
sunshine, which has no glare, we may figure two friends sitting 
watching, with breath-freeing comfort, the frets of the world. 
Yet, as we hear at the end of side 5, they can still strike a youthful 
spark one from the other; and in the middle of side 6 the artist’s 
sense of life’s multitudinousness breaks out with a brave fling. 
** Greet the future with a cheer ”: these artists may ; both yet 
young, they will mellow and broaden, as all talent must, if it is 
to grow to the measure of the stature of such a composer’s genius. 
Brahms, working in easy surety, happy because there is yet the 
good light of day, strong in heart against the night, leaves them, 
and us, his testaments of beauty, for a great inheritance. 

W. R. A. 


Decca-Polydor X171-2-3 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) and members of La Scala Orchestra 
under Franco Ghione: Vesti la giubba from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo) and, with Iva Pacetti (soprano), Pagliaccio, 
mio marito from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) ; sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DB3158 (12 in., 6s.). 

If I remember rightly, my senior editor, as he listened to Gigli’s 
previous recording of Vesti la giubba, kept murmuring to himself: 
** So he’s better than Caruso, is he ?”? Well, I have no doubt he 
will still find reason to prefer the Caruso touch, even as I do. 
Yet the present version is an extremely fine one, magnificently 
recorded. It is very dramatic in a legitimate way—that is to say, 
it is dramatically sung and not sobbed over. Its weaknesses, I 
fancy, are as before. The piena voce, straziante at Ridi Pagliaccio is 
not fully realized, the ridi del duol . . . hardly conforms to con grande 
espressione, and the phrasing of sul tuo amore infranto is still marred 
by an insistence on sounding clearly and distinctly the last 
syllable of amore and the first syllable of infranto, though the two 
syllables share but a semiquaver between them. The repeated 
muttering of infamia after the arioso is ended is a departure from 
the score, but I have heard it done on various occasions. 

The introduction of Iva Pacetti in the second recording has 
evidently been done to give Gigli the chance of singing Harlequin’s 
Serenade with its proper setting. The recording begins orchestrally, 
tempo di minuetto, as the curtain rises on the little play that is to 
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end so tragically. Few tenors of note have troubled to record the 
serenade, though Schipa has always shown a fondness for it. 
Gigli sings it splendidly and it is in most striking contrast with the 


Vesti la giubba. 1 commend this record with pleasure. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with orchestra: Solveig’s 
Song from Peer Gynt (Grieg) and Wiegenlied from Der 
Kuss (Smetana); sung in German. H.M.V. DA1544 
(10 in., 4s.). 

The unfamiliar lullaby from the opera by Smetana is a 
charming little composition ; the familiar song by Grieg needs 
no recommendation. The record is on a par with so many that 
this gifted artist has made for us ; in other words, it reveals a 
lovely light soprano voice and effortless, stylish singing. The 
recording is all that can be desired. 


*Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with Edwin McArthur at the 
piano: Et hab, Op. 26, No. 1 (Paulson-Grieg), and 
Lykken mellem to mennesker (Stuckenberg-Alnaes) ; 
sung in Norwegian. H.M.V. DA1516 (10 in., 4s.). 

I feel the customary difficulty about recommending this record. 
A qualified approval will displease some, while a wholehearted 
recommendation will not meet with the assent of others. I take 
the second song on trust and have to follow the first, which is also 
known as Hoffnung or Hope, with a German text. It seems to me 
as fine a record of songs as Mme. Flagstad has yet given us, the 
splendid recording of a supremely beautiful voice and all but 
perfection. Will you take the little that is missing for granted, or 
must you insist that more than a little is wanting ? 


*Claudia Muzio (soprano) with orchestra : Pace, mio Dio from 
La forza del destino (Verdi) and, with chorus, Casta 
Diva from Norma (Bellini) ; sung in Italian. Columbia 
LX622 (12 in., 6s.). 

By an interesting coincidence this record is released simul- 
taneeusly with one by Mme. Flagstad. Let any reader who feels 
that I do the Norwegian songstress less than justice compare 
these two records, or, if he chooses, any Flagstad record and the 
previous record by Muzio. There is life and warmth in the 
Muzio ; by contrast the Flagstad is frozen beauty. If this is not 
readily apparent I can only say that we must evidently hear 
differently and leave it at that. 

Nevertheless, I almost wish that Columbia had not issued these 
recordings by one who was so recently taken from us. The arias 
call for dramatic insight and interpretative gifts of the highest 
order. So far, so good ; the call is not made in vain. But they 
also call for even beauty throughout the vocal line and perfect 
legato ; and it is here that the singer is unable to respond. The 
tremolo is too much in evidence. I find myself becoming blind to 
the vocal faults the more I play the record, since the style pleases 
me so much ; but naturally I can only give the disc a qualified 
approval. So far as the gramophone is concerned, Casta Diva 
seems to have been sung once and for all by the gifted Boninsegna 
on Columbia A5197, and no opera-lover should miss a chance of 
possessing it ; while on the easily acquired H.M.V. DB493 the 
same artist set a standard for Pace, mio Dio that will not readily be 
excelled. 


Lina Pagliughi (soprano) with members of La Scala Orchestra 
under Carlo Sabajno : Splendon le sacre faci and Spargi 
d@’amaro pianto, both from Lucia di Lammermoor 
(Donizetti) ; sung in Italian. H.M.V. C2g09 (12 in., 4s.). 


Some years ago Lina Pagliughi sang the part of Gilda for 
H.M.V., when their complete recording of Rigoletto was made. 
She now rejoins H.M.V. and celebrates the occasion by going 
mad once more for our benefit : that is to say, she selects the two 
evergreen excerpts from the Mad Scene (Lucia) and sings them 
once again. There is first the cavatina, which begins Ardon 
glincensi. Apparently to make it a little harder for the uninitiated, 
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this is here labelled Splendon le sacre faci, the opening words of the 
second phrase. Perhaps some day the old title J/ dolce suono will 
crop up again to make matters still more confusing. Spargi 
d’amaro pianto is the cabaletta which brings the scene to an end, 
It would be a welcome change to have a full recording of the mad 
scene instead of repetitions of just these two tit-bits. 

Signora Pagliughi’s voice is not one of exceptional beauty, but 
it is very pleasing except on sustained notes in alt, where it is 
inclined to be shrill. In its higher flights it occasionally sounds 
strained. The singing faults, however, are minor ones. The style 
is traditional and thoroughly sound, the foriture are fairly elaborate 
and well executed. Mainly because of the superior smoothness 
and polish associated with the cabaletta I prefer this new recording 
to her older one. Judged by the standards of to-day, this is 
excellent singing of the florid type. The recording is very satis- 
factory and I have no hesitation in recommending these Lucia 
excerpts. 


Elisa Illiard (soprano) and Hams Fidesser (tenor) with 
members of Berlin State Opera Orchestra: Musical 
Memories of Franz Léhar ; potpourri ; sung in German. 
Parlophone R2350 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

It is strange that when so many capital tunes call for recognition 
among the “vocal gems of Léhar’s operettas” the present 
arranger should have had to cut his material to fit only a small 
record, and stranger still that The Merry Widow should have been 
cold-shouldered. However, all the chosen items are very melodious 
and should help many of Léhar’s admirers to revisit in imagination 
the romantic land of operetta, though, truth to tell, the singers 
force their voices unduly at times. 


Marta Eggerth (soprano) with orchestra: My heart is yours, 
Spanish song from film ‘“‘ The Blond Carmen” (Grothe- 
Dehmel), and Lovely, like the dawn of Spring, coloratura 
song from same film (Grothe-Zerlett) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone R2349 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

When presented with the gift of a horse I know what custom 
expects me to do or, rather, not to do ; but when a popular film 
star offers me the gift of her heart, convention fails to guide me 
and I begin to wonder why her offer, expressed in German to a 
typical German melody, should need the introduction of a 
Spanish rhythm and the click-clack of castanets. Then, turning 
over, I wonder why the very modest fioriture in the second item 
should call for special recognition by the use of the term coloratura 
song. 

These speculations, however, should not prevent those for whom 
the songs are intended from enjoying them. They are catchy songs 
of the popular type, sung with commendable ease and neatness 
by the possessor of a very pleasant soprano voice and recorded 
quite satisfactorily. 


*Margherita Perras (soprano) with members of the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra under Bruno Seidler-Winkler : 1 
pensieroso (Handel), sung in German, and, with chorus, 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod), sung in Latin. H.M.V. 
DB4464 (12 in., 6s.). 

A reviewer may well grow weary of hearing this familiar Ave 
Maria time after time, but apparently the public never tires of 
it; like Vesti la giubba and Che gelida manina, it is always an 
attraction. The aria by Handel is less frequently in evidence, 
but it should appeal to lovers of coloratura who like to hear 
voice and flute in competition. However, there is one discon- 
certing note in it as sung by the young Greek soprano, a loud E 
in alt which is not a pretty one; it is likely to spoil the record 
for a good many hearers. This is a great pity, because otherwise 
the record is a good one ; the Ave Maria is most beautifully sung. 
Accompaniments and recording are excellent. If you find that 
the singer attracts you but that the top E is really too startling, 
try her H.M.V. record C2794, if you have not already done so. 
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Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with Richard Tauber conducting the 
orchestra : My beautiful dream (Weisst du was schén war’) 
(Fritz Rotter-Richard Tauber) and You mean the world 
to me (Du bist die Welt fiir mich) from the operetta 
The Singing Dream (Ernst Marischka-Richard Tauber) ; 
sung in German. Parlophone R2348 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

The versatile Herr Tauber, who is singer, composer and con- 
ductor, here directs two of his own compositions, but hands over 
the singing of them to another. The songs are of very ordinary 
merit and Du bist die Welt fiir mich is rather monotonous. Naturally, 
though, they are musically of a type that their composer can 
always make effective, and Herr Schmidt, who is just as capable of 
showing them off, proceeds to do so here with remarkable ease 
and a dash of nasality. 


Les Cheeurs de I’ Russe, with orchestra, conducted 
by Slaviansky d’Agreneff: (a) Introduction, (b) Dance 
of the young girls and Dance of the men, (c) Chorus 
of the young Polovtsi girls, and (d) General dance 
from Prince Igor (Borodin) ; sung in Russian. Parlophone 
E11326 and 11327 (12 in., 4s. each). 

Che first of these records gives (a) and (b), the second (c) and 
(d) ; (a) is the opening chorus to the Prologue, and (c), which 
includes the young Polovtsi girl’s solo, is the opening chorus to 
Act II, when the opera is given in prologue and four acts as 
originally arranged. In all these choral excerpts singing and 
playing are very good and recording extremely satisfactory. Yet, 
hearing them on these records a few nights after witnessing a 
performance of the opera, I find it hard to be interested in them ; 
divorced from the stage spectacle the music seems to fall flat. 
I do not stress this point ; my reactions may not be common to 
others ; but I advise those who may be attracted by these record 
titles to try the pieces over first wherever this is possible. 


H. F. V. L. 


THE MOZART OPERA SOCIETY, VOLUME NINE 

Don Giovanni (from Sola sola in buio loco to end of the opera). 
H.M.V. Eight records in album with booklet (48s.). 

With this volume the Society completes the publication of 
Don Giovanni, a fascinating work which suggests any number of 
problems to the student and quite a few to the producer. For 
instance, only last month Mr. Liversidge (p. 39) was discussing 
Leporello and Madamina in terms with which I disagree most 
profoundly. As a problem for the producer there is one upon 
which research has recently shed new light. Should he follow what 
appears to be tradition in Germany and introduce women into the 
supper scene ? The case against it is discussed at some length on 
p. 18 of the booklet that accompanies this set of records ; it has 
the support of Lorenzo da Ponte, the librettist. The case in its 
favour has been supposed to have the support of the composer, 
the evidence being contained in a fragment from a translation of 
the text, ascribed to Mozart. This is ‘‘ the justification which 
Mr. Richard Capell’s research brought to light last year.” In the 
huge revised version of “‘ Kéchel ” by Alfred Einstein, just issued, 
the fragment is denounced as a forgery, and thus, says Mr. Capell 
now, very happily, producers are left ‘‘ without the shadow of an 
excuse for introducing supernumerary girls into the supper scene.” 

The new volume covers ground that has hitherto been repre- 
sented only by an old version of O statua gentilissima and sundry 
recordings of the arias Jl mio tesoro, Mi tradi and Non mi dir. It is 
therefore a real treat to have the famous sextet and the cemetery 
and supper scenes admirably sung and superbly recorded. Only 
a few lines of recitative following Non mi dir are missing, and 
these were first struck out as long ago as 1788. The extra number 
Mi tradi has no proper place in the opera, sipce the rest of the 
extra scene in which it was originally placed has long since 
been scrapped. It is numbered here to follow JI mio tesoro, thus 
giving it what is probably its least objectionable position. 

The cast is as before—that is to say, the Glyndebourne cast of 
1936. The three operas available in recorded form to the Society’s 
members, and which represent the total joint work of da Ponte 
and Mozart, are therefore all taken from Glyndebourne per- 
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formances. I have heard the Society’s volumes issued so far 
criticized several times on the grounds that they are too expensive 
in view of the fact that they cannot boast of all-star casts. The 
question of price need not be discussed here, but it is worth while 
examining the question of whether superior performances could 
have been made available. The Society’s recorders had only two 
courses open to them in recording each opera, namely, to select 
their own principals and “ lick them into shape ” with the aid of 
an expert musical director or to make use of a band of performers 
already chosen by some other authority. In the latter case choice 
would naturally fall upon a troupe engaged to give public per- 
formances of the work in question and the artists would therefore 
be found assembled at Glyndebourne, Salzburg, Sadler’s Wells, or 
one of the German opera-houses. The obvious choice from these 
for the da Ponte-Mozart works, which should be given in Italian, 
is Glyndebourne. Ignoring the financial and geographical diffi- 
culties that a specially picked cast might involve, what improve- 
ment might reasonably have been expected if such a course had 
been adopted ? A certain measure of improvement in some of the 
solo work. This might easily have been offset by a less satisfactory 
finish to the ensembles, unless ample time for thorough rehearsal 
had been available. 

Of two possible ills it is wise to choose the lesser and, in this 
instance, to risk a little lack of polish in the solos for the sake of 
well-executed duets and larger ensembles. The choice of the 
Glyndebourne performances, therefore, seems to me well justified 
on a priori grounds, while the records bear witness to its wisdom. 
In the new volume the recordings of Sola sola in buio loco and the 
whole of the last scene worthily maintain the high standard 
previously reached in the ensembles of former volumes, while the 
arias are sufficiently satisfying to call for little adverse criticism. 
Miss Helletsgruber does very well in the recitative to Mi tradi, 
but evidently finds the air itself rather trying and she is very 
unkind to the word infelice. Miss Souez just fails to achieve a 
splendid Non mi dir by letting a slight unsteadiness creep into her 
voice. Koloman von Pataky does not manage to produce the full 
beauty of vocal line that the lyric tenor’s acid test requires, but 
his Jl mio tesoro is remarkably well sung for all that and is by no 
means a colourless rendering. 

The complete Don Giovanni should supply very satisfactorily a 
long-felt want. It is a spirited performance, the many positive 
merits of which easily outweigh its few vocal shortcomings. The 
musical director, Fritz Busch, deserves the highest praise for his 
work ; equally praiseworthy is the work of the recording 
engineers. There is an excellent balance between voice and 
orchestra, the details are beautifully clean and the recordings 
delightfully smooth. The better the means of reproduction, the 
finer the performance sounds ; there is no surer indication than 
this that both artists and technicians have done their work well. 
A a an 


“PAGANINI” AT THE LYCEUM 

Though Richard Tauber cannot assume the slim devilment 
associated with Paganini, he plays the part with such persuasive 
assurance that height and girth are forgotten in admiration of 
his adroitness, his perfect control, and the ease with which he 
does exactly what he likes with his adorable voice. 

The music is at times too grandly operatic for Miss Evelyn 
Laye’s vocal limitations. Her voice has a natural trueness of 
tone and sweetness, but both these qualities are overtaxed in 
Léhar’s sometimes florid music. She is a delight to the eyes 
from her first entrance on horseback and is at her best in such a 
light number as My Nicolo, the record of which is marred by one 
unfortunate lapse of intonation (Parlophone R2347). It is 
backed by Love, Live for Ever from Act II. On RO20339, the stars 
sing together Love Never Comes Too Late and Nobody Could Love You 
More. Beautiful Italy backs Tauber’s most popular song, Girls 
Were Made to Love and Kiss (RO20338), for which he is recalled 
again and again in the second act. The spot-lit violin solo he 
appears to play at the end of the act is a marvel of timing, and 
honours are divided between the singer and the concealed player, 
presumably Mr. David Wise. Fe 
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SONGS 


Following her appearance at the Royal Opera in minor 
Wagnerian parts, Nan Maryska gave two London recitals last 
April, and enjoyed an outstanding Press. Miss Maryska has now 
recorded Arne’s The Lass with the Delicate Air and Monro’s My 
Lovely Celia arranged by Lane Wilson. These give some indica- 
tion of the quality of the voice, its clarity and accuracy of intona- 
tion, while the final cadence of the Arne reveals a technique 
admirably controlled. Ivor Newton accompanies, and if you 
do not mind a woman singing these essentially masculine senti- 
ments, I hope you will support this venture and so pave the 
way for further issues. It was a long time before we had a 
second record from Nancy Evans! (H.M.V. B8574, 2s. 6d.) 

Angela Parselles reappears in The Nightingale Song by Wynne 
and Zeller and The Piper from Over the Way by Taylor and Brahe. 
These may be devoid of musical value, but Miss Parselles 
sings so charmingly and the recording is so exquisitely natural 
that I have no hesitation in recommending this record to every- 
body. A small orchestra provides a discreet accompaniment. 
(Columbia DB1699, 2s. 6d.) 

Readers with long memories will remember Robert Howe 
singing Sullivan in the days of the Parlophone Red Labels. He 
returns for the same company in A Sergeant of the Line by Weatherly 
and Squire (W. H. or J. H.?), and Scott Gatty’s De Ole Banjo 
with chorus. Mr. Howe has a good bass which he uses to 
advantage in the sergeant song, standing up effectively to a large 
band, but the banjo business is feeble. (Parlophone F826, 
1s. 6d.) 

Peter Dawson continues to sing current film hits, though it 
is open to question whether these two are even hits. Old Planta- 
tion by Redmond and David is from the 1937 Cotton Club Parade ; 
The Silver Patrol by Sievier and Thayer from the film of that 
name. There is an orchestra and male quartet. It would be 
interesting to have readers’ opinions on this practice of intro- 
ducing quartets and choruses into such records. In this case, 
the effect is tiresome, resulting in a stodgy mush of sound, and 
one cannot help suspecting that the device is merely to assist in 
spinning out the song to the required length. (H.M.V. B8583, 
2s. 6d.) 

There are two records by Paul Robeson, also with chorus. 
Of one, I prefer not to speak. This is of Golden River by Cain 
and Kennedy from the film “‘ Jericho.”” The reverse is My Way 
by the same people and from the same film. Ho! Ho! (The 
Wagon Song) and Climbing Up (The Mountain Song) from 
**King Solomon’s Mines” by the indefatigable Spoliansky are 
average Robeson, though quite undistinguished. (H.M.V. B8572 
and B8586, 2s. 6d. each.) 

Lastly a freak record from the Comedy Harmonists singing 
a cut version of Rossini’s Overture to The Barber of Seville, as 
broadcast some weeks ago. (H.M.V. B8582, 2s. 6d.) This is 
neither burlesque nor parody, yet it deserves a place in the box 
labelled *‘ Musicians at Play ”—a box almost as uncommon as 
W. R. A.’s box of “‘ Restful Music.”’ The crescendos are skilfully 
brought off, and though there are some ugly sounds, the alto 
voice is as charming as ever. 


R. W. 
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BAND RECORDS 


The H.M.V. Company have succumbed to a severe attack of 
** Tattooitis ’’ this month. This was only to be expected, of course, 
and let me hasten to say that there is every excuse for it. It is 
Coronation year, and this fact seems to have inspired the per- 
formers and the recording experts equally. I have no less than 
six records of the Aldershot Coronation Tattoo—1937, and 
one and all are miles ahead of any similar records previously 
issued. 


At the head of the list I place a brace of twelve-inch discs 
(C2912-3) containing an epitome of the whole show, for these 
are the best from the point of view of genuine atmosphere and 
will be most likely to suit those desiring to recapture the thrill 
of the performance itself. These records are remarkably successful 
and I attribute this very largely to the fact that with the exception 
of applause—which is terrific—the recording engineers have not 
striven after volume for volume’s sake. These records really 
reproduce the actual thing on a small scale. The only flaws I 
can discover are one or two strange noises which I have entirely 
failed to identify and rather too much “ echo ” at the beginning 
and end of the second side and in a few odd places on the third 
side. 


The first side starts with fanfares which are followed by the 
Massed Pipe Bands. Then we get more /fanfares and the 
Massed Cavalry Bands. Side two contains, among other 
things, fragments from the Coronation March from Le Prophéte, 
the March of the King’s Men, Sergeant-at-Arms, and a Physical 
Training Display. The latter is continued on the third side and 
is followed by Pike and Musket Exercises and the Massed Drum 
and Fife Bands. To finish up we have Ketelbey’s Royal 
Cavalcade, an Epilogue spoken by Robert Speaight with fine effect, 
Land of Hope and Glory and God Save the King. It is unfair to pick 
and choose, but the Pike and Musket “ business ”’ is intensely 
funny, and a special word of praise is due to the Massed Bands 
of the Aldershot and Eastern Commands for their con- 
sistently good work. 


The remainder of the records contain isolated and complete 
items, and they occupy one twelve-inch and three ten-inch 
records, and with one exception they are all made by the Massed 
Bands of the Aldershot and Eastern Commands. Taking 
the twelve-inch record first (C2910), we have a thrilling per- 
formance of the Hallelujah Chorus conducted by Leslie Seymour, 
and a sprightly version of Keepers of the King’s Peace, an interesting 
march, conducted by Trayton Adams. 


Of the ten-inch records I like best B8585, on one side of which 
is Ketelbey’s Royal Cavalcade—Coronation March and a lively 
Quick March called Coronation Tattoo by Barsotti. Leslie 
Seymour is the conductor in both cases, and also in the Coronation 
March from Le Prophéte which occupies one side of B8584. On 
the reverse Denis J. Plater conducts his own March of the King’s 
Men. 

Finally we come to an interesting record by the Massed 
Cavalry Bands of the Aldershot Command (B8589). Golden 
Spurs is not a very exciting march, but I like the new Crown and 
Commonwealth Quick March (by Trayton Adams) very well. 


The Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands are in 
good fettle again (F823), and of course Liberty Bell and Under 
the Double Eagle are two of the finest marches in the world. The 
reproduction is a shade “‘ gramophony ” for these days—a bit 
strangled and not “‘ open ”’ enough. 


When I read on a record label (Regal-Zono MR2454) The 
Arcadians Overture played by the Leicester 1937 Festival 
Massed Brass Bands it did not seem a very attractive proposi- 
tion, but I quickly changed my mind when I heard it. The 
playing is astonishingly light and delicate for so large a body of 
instrumentalists. 

W. A. CG. 
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Selections and Medleys 

There seems to be a dearth of light music records this month, 
but what there is lacking in quantity is more than compensated 
for by the quality of the recordings. 

There are two selections from the Léhar light opera Paganini 
to choose from. One is a twelve-inch Parlophone—E11325— 
recorded by Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra, and 
the other is a ten-inch disc, Col. DB1700, by the Orchestre 
Raymonde (conducted by G. Walter). Somehow one would 
expect the combination of Léhar and Lorand to produce first-class 
results. Such is not quite the case, for although the playing is 
first-rate the interpretation seems dull and slow when compared 
with the somewhat coarser-grained and the rather heavier scoring 
of the Orchestre Raymonde. This combination seem to give more 
* life? and colour to the music. That is my view, but if in doubt 
hear both records and do not forget that there is a difference in 
price of 1s. 6d. 

Another of Léhar’s operettas, Gypsy Love, is the subject-matter 
of Decca F6408. It is played by Don Rico and his Gypsy Girls 
Orchestra, who bind together all the well-known tunes neatly 
and unobtrusively. Their playing is as alert as ever. 

Anton and the Paramount Theatre Orchestra augmented 
by Al Bollington at the organ transport us to the cotton planta- 
tions on H.M.V. BD431. They play a sympathetic Medley of 
Stephen Foster Melodies which includes Nellie was a Lady, Camptown 
Races, Nelly Bly, Old Black Foe, Old Folks at Home, Oh! Susanna, 
My Old Kentucky Home, and Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground. For 
those with more modern ideas there is a polished performance of 
a selection from ‘‘ Shall We Dance ?”’ by Carroll Gibbons and 
his Savoy Hotel Orpheans on Col. FB1704, and on H.M.V. 
BD433 Vivian Ellis also plays a selection from the same film on 
the piano. Competent and restrained, though not with quite the 
same individuality as the Charlie Kunz Piano Medley on Decca 
F6412. This is No. D4 and includes J Need You, What Will I Tell 
My Heart, The Love Bug, With Plenty of Money, Let’s Put Our Heads 
Together, and Moonlight and Shadows. 
On Decca F6405 Kunz continues to 
resurrect some of his earliersuccesses ; 
this disc is Kunz Revivals No. 2. 

In livelier vein there is a Quick-Step 
Medley by Ivor Moreton and Dave 
Kaye ; this is one of the most satis- 
factory of their recent recordings. 
The reverse of Parlo. F816 is a Fox- 
Trot Medley by the same players. In 
both they are assisted by a string bass 
and drums. As usual, Patricia Ross- 
borough plays her solos without other 
assistance ; in Midnight in Mayfair 
it may have been advantageous if she 
had had some instrumental help, for 
I still insist that this airy morsel 
requires more than executive skill and 
a piano to get the best out of it. More- 
over, in this particular instance an 
accompaniment would have obscured 
the unevenness of Miss Rossborough’s 
opening. Most pianists find that 
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ascending the scale in quick tempo is a very different proposition 
from descending. The thumb does not “ fall” so naturally. But 
quite apart from this initial fault Miss Rossborough’s whole con- 
ception of the piece is, in my view, entirely wrong ; her playing is 
inclined to be ‘ flashy ”’ and far too disjointed and hurried. This 
side of Parlo. F820 is one of her few failures. The reverse—Some 
of These Days—though less ‘‘ showy” is more successful. After 
giving the theme she then proceeds to play it in the style of Bach 
and then 4 la Chopin. 

Robinson Cleaver at the organ of the Regal Cinema, Bexley 
Heath, is the only organist to put in an appearance. He plays a 
Medley of popular tunes in the more or less approved style on 
Parlo. F827. It is pleasant fare and he does not rely too much on 
the cinema organ’s gadgets for effect. 


Vocalists 


It is typical of Gracie Fields that she should convert a common 
love song into a very attractive lullaby for the children; Good-night, 
My Love is the song, and as Miss Fields sings it, it has quality. The 
Coronation Waltz, too, on the reverse (Decca F6403) is enhanced 
by her clear voice and vocal tricks. Dorothy Lamour in two 
songs from ‘‘ Swing High, Swing Low ”—J Hear a Call to Arms 
and Swing High, Swing Low—is less forceful than in her previous 
record, and consequently Bruns. 02421 receives my approbation, 
though not more so than another Brunswick record, that on which 
Ruth Etting sings On a Little Dream Ranch and A Message from 
the Man in the Moon. The number is 02420. 

One of the grandest microphone personalities and one who 
never seems to make a poor “ wax ”’ is Hildegarde. She hasn’t 
a big voice and it isn’t a voice one could place in any particular 
category ; yet it has a peculiarly attractive quality, and the lady 
knows how to use it. Hear her in Will You Remember ? (and don’t 
pay much attention to the ‘‘ Sweetheart ”’—Sweetart, Sweetart—a 
lapse in enunciation which is not very noticeable) and in Trying 
to Say I Love You on Col. FB1700, which, by the way, is sung in 
English, Italian, French, German, 
and Spanish. Very charming, this 
side. 

Gertrude Neissen has personality 
and a voice of a very different kind 
which some folks may think show to 
advantage on Bruns. 02429 and 02428. 
Personally I do not mind the per- 
sonality nor her low register, but her 
“highs” are too piercing. She has 
a good range. The respective titles 
are Where Are You? and Jamboree ; 
Top of the Town.and Blame it on the 
Rhumba. All from her film “ Top of 
the Town.” Much more to my liking, 
however, are the vocal efforts of 
Frances Langford in Sweet Heart- 
ache and Was it Rain? on Bruns. 
02430. Even she closes her throat 
and the 


in the higher registers, 

long ‘‘ee” is just strangled every 
time. It is not easy to overcome, 
either. 
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Although I cannot give Bing Crosby the same high marks for 
The Shadow Waltz and My Little Buckaroo (Bruns. 02413) as he was 
awarded for Sweet Leilani, he still remains the “‘ tops ”’ of the male 
list of vocalists. Same old Crosby, no effort and absolutely un- 
concerned. James Melton, who has a pleasant voice, is not 
nearly so easy in delivery and is decidedly more fruity. He sings 
September in the Rain and Melody for Two (both from the film of 
that name) on Decca F6404. He is not quite in the same class as 
The Street Singer, who is more suave, open, and very pleasant 
in Delyse on Decca F6402. The coupling is Choir Boy—about 
which the least said the better. 

Like a shaft of sunlight on a dull day is how the latest Rudy 
Vallee record sounds to me. Hear him and a Male Voice 
Quartet singing the rattling Vieni Vieni and the more serious 
Whiffenpoof Song on Col. DB1703. This is a record that must not 
be missed on any account. Good for you Vallee, and the Quartet 
and the accompanists, Carroll Gibbons and his Orchestra. 
This is grand fare. 

Now right back to earth again with a bump to hear Jack Daly 
singing The Daughter of Mother Machree and Biddy O’Brien on 
Regal-Zono MR2471. That’s where you have the laugh on me: 
I must—you need not! If you take any notice of me then you 
certainly will investigate further the next four records, especially 
Parlo. F819 and Col. FB1701—Leslie Hutchinson singing and 
playing September in the Rain and Carelessly, and Turner Layton 
singing and playing My Little Buckaroo and With Plenty of Money 
and You. The other two are Turner Layton discs—Col. FB1710 
(Carelessly and Don’t Play with Fire) and FB1711 (Keep Calling Me 
Sweetheart and On a Little Dream Ranch). 1 shouldn’t be at all 
surprised if your choice of the Columbias differed from mine ; 
there is little to choose between them. Sweet Heartache and Was it 
Rain? crop up again, this time sung by Phil Regan on Decca 
F6414. Not bad, not really remarkable, and not quite so effective 
as the Vagabond Fiddler sung by Sam Costa on Parlo. F821. The 
backing is Will You Remember ? 

Now for film fans and those who like the authentic, here are 
three records from “‘ Shall We Dance ? ” sung and danced to by 
Fred Astaire. No, I am not going to recommend any one disc 
more than the other except to indicate that the tap-dancing is on 
Bruns. 02425—Shall We Dance? and Let’s Call the Whole Thing Of— 
and on 02424—Slap that Bass and Beginner’s Luck. The remaining 
disc is 02426—They All Laughed and They Can’t Take that Away 
from Me. Johnny Green and his Orchestra are the accom- 

anists. 

4 The Blackbirds are a team of vocalists who sing Sweet Indiana 
Moon and On Revival Day in a very prosy style. The record— 
Parlo. F824—has no particular vices, neither has much to 
recommend it. 


Humour and Hill-Billies 


Most of the laughter-makers seem to have taken up their 
temporary abodes by the sea either for relaxation or to amuse the 
holiday crowds in the coastal Pavilions. At any rate, few seem to 
have found time to visit the recording studios, for so far there are 
only two humorous records in my locker. 

One is of the explosive Max Miller, who sings You Can’t Go 
Away Like That and Weeping Willow on H.M.V. BD432. And, 
believe it or not, he just sings the words and music. There is none 
of his slick patter on either side ; maybe his gag writer has gone 
on a vacation too! Or maybe Miller is reserving his whizz-bangs 
for the pier pavilion. He is cheery enough in both titles, but there 
is little sparkle. 

The other disc is by the Two Leslies, who pay a pretty com- 
pliment to one of the captains of the Mercantile Marine who not 
so long ago “ran” the Bilbao blockade, namely, Old Potato 
Jones. Of course, both this 6-8 number and Now You've Been and 
Gone and Done It on the other side of Regal-Zono MR2457 were 
composed by these two fun merchants, and so they naturally 
swing along in great style. 

The Hill-Billies return again this month with My Little 
Buckaroo and Across the Great Divide on Regal-Zono MR2456. 


Those who like this type of vocal will hear this record in preference 
to the relatively sombre songs The Blind Child’s Prayer and Father, 
Dear Father, Come Home sung respectively by Cliff Carlisle and 
Junior and The Alabama Barnstormers on Regal-Zono 
MR2458. 

Lastly, there is another recording by Jimmy Rodgers and 
Sara Carter, The Wonderful City, on Regal-Zono MR2455, which 
is backed with a solo item by Rodgers, I’ve Only Loved Three 
Women. Here, poor old Jimmy indulges in a spot of yodelling. 





Gershwin, whose *‘ Shall We Dance ?’’ music is a feature 
of this month’s records 


Light Music, Accordions, etc. 


High Jinks seems an appropriate sort of title to open this 
section with ; it is labelled as a fox-trot on Parlo. F822 ; that, of 
course, is a misnomer ; the tempo and the rhythm are foreign to 
English ears. As light entertainment it is more satisfactory ; 
Herbert Kiister and his Piano Orchestra are the executants. 
The reverse is The Sleeping Beauty’s Wedding Day, a light piece with 
rather more body, played in a satisfying manner by Joe Bund 
and his Orchestra. 

The Orchestra Mascotte have forsaken Strauss this month 
in favour of that other waltz king, Waldteufel. On Parlo. R2353 
they play two waltzes, Children of Spring and Ever or Never, which, 
apart from being nicely played, have the advantage of being less 
hackneyed than some of the previously recorded pieces by this 
orchestra. 

Those of you who listen to that bright radio entertainment 
The Music Shop given by Geraldo and his Orchestra will 
recognize the band and the signature tune on Decca F6401. The 
coupling is Grofe’s Mardi Gras, which is more colourful and 
satisfying. At least, so I think. 

As a transitional record hear that virtuoso of the harmonica, 
Larry Adler, playing as marvellously as ever on Col. FB1703. 
(Note the return to the Columbia fold.) The titles are I’ve Got 
You Under My Skin (film ‘‘ Born to Dance”) and With Plenty of 
Money and You from the ‘“ Gold Diggers of 1937.” A small 
orchestra accompanies. 

The Gypsy Accordion Band (Regal-Zono MR2470) take all 
the accordion honours for the simple reason that, barring late 
arrivals, they have the entire field to themselves. They play 
Melody of Love and Vagabond Fiddler to good effect without making 
noise the chief ingredient. Olly Oakley shows, once again, 
complete mastery of the banjo in two of his own compositions, 
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Marche de Concert and Sweet Jasmine, on Parlo. F825; and still 
another virtuoso, Django Reinhardt on the guitar, gives 
delectable performances of two of his own pieces—Parfum and 
Improvisation (H.M.V. B8587). 


Dance Bands. Singles 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra have only one record to their 
name this month. This is H.M.V.BD5217, which contains two 
numbers from the new Léhar Operetta—‘‘ Paganini.” The 
titles are Girls were made to Love and Kiss and Love, Live for Ever and 
Rule My Heart. Both are lilting melodies and the band does 
them full justice ; Bert Yarlett sings the vocals. In the first title 
he sounds coarse and rather too near the mike. The arrange- 
ments are pretty straightforward and introduce an effective 
background of violins. 

Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra do not come my way 
very often ; and if their present effort—Shall We Dance ?—is any 
criterion of their style and accomplishment they will not be missed. 
This side of H.M.V. BD5221 is very uninteresting. Tommy 
Dorsey and his Orchestra on the reverse may be given a like 
verdict by the more advanced students, but they certainly are 
not entirely bereft of ideas. Both tunes are from the Astaire- 
Rogers film “‘ Shall We Dance ? ” 

George Hall and his Orchestra fail to convey the appro- 
priate atmosphere of Vienna Dreams ; their playing of this would 
keep you awake all night, though on the reverse they may just as 
easily transport you to the Seventh Heaven ; it all depends on the 
girl you happen to be dancing with. The difference between 
the playing of these two numbers on Regal-Zono MR2459 is 
remarkable ; one tune is coarse and “ jumpy” and the other 
smooth and languorous. Tempo King and his Kings of 
Tempo are a different proposition entirely ; as I have said 
before, these lads have ideas and know how to put them to the 
best effect. Hear Regal-Zono MR2460, not only for this bright 
effort but also for Doin’ the Suzi-Q played by Amanda Randolph 
and her Orchestra. This combination is warmer still and 
of somewhat coarser texture. Personally I should have preferred 
another side by the King combination. 

The Broadway Rhythm Kings are only mildly interesting 
by comparison in Love is Good for Anything that Ails You ; they 
have a nice sense of rhythm for all that. Their other number 
on Regal-Zono MR2463 is Was it Rain? My answer is “‘ Yes.” 
There are no high lights here. And for 
once in a while I find Fats Waller and @ 
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however, these two performances on Decca F6399 are in the 
front rank. Playing a record by Orlando and his Gl 

Hotel Orchestra confirmed this unmistakably. Admittedly this 
is rather hard on Orlando, who does uncommonly well with 
Summer Night and I Adore You on Decca F6415. These are 
restrained but quite competently played. 

Maurice Winnick and his Orchestra adopt similar tactics, 
though they reveal a shade more polish. And what I said about 
saccharine last month still goes. Still, their version of Somewhere a 
Voice is Calling perhaps calls for such sweet treatment. The 
coupling is a Waltz Medley of similar genre, and includes Sylvia 
from Delibes’ Ballet of that name and Vilia from ‘‘ The Merry 
Widow.” I like Parlo. F818 for all that! 

Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots are, of course, in a different 
class altogether, though in Wabash Blues even they are more 
restrained than usual. They let things rip on the reverse in 
Mamma Inez, the rumba ; but they have the good sense not to 
‘tear’ it properly. Daniels gets his chance to show his ‘‘ Drum- 
nasticks ”’ on this side ; it goes without saying that he takes it. 

Although George Boulanger and his Orchestra play You 
Passed Me By convincingly enough on Parlo. R2352 their ideas of 
a tango—Once Only—are even more satisfying, though not more 
so than the two tangos Eternal Sun and Golden Stars, played by 
Heinz Huppertz and his Orchestra on Parlo. R2351. One 
has only to hear the first few bars of either El Que A Hierro Mata 
or Siempre Unidos played by the native Orquesta Tipica 
Francisco Canaro on Parlo. OT152 to realize the shortcomings 
of the other two discs. These tangos have all the essentials. 


Dance. Recurring Combinations 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Col.). 
The tunes from the film “ Shall We Dance ?” are not to be 
compared with some previous Astaire-Rogers film tunes. They 
may sound better in the film, but I doubt it ; Let’s Call the Whole 
Thing Off, for example, is a very poor carbon copy of A Fine 
Romance. This is coupled with Shall We Dance ? on Col. FB1705, 
and despite the wholesome arrangements the Gibbons lads 
cannot make anything really interesting of them. No, the 
dance record by the band is Col. DB1706—The Mood that I’m In 
and Good-Night, My Lucky Day ; tunes and interpretations are on 
a higher level altogether. 

Roy Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) also have three 

numbers from “Shall We Dance ?”’: 
@ BD5226 contains Let’s Call the Whole 





his Rhythm rather dull too; to me 
half the interest of discs by this com- 
bination hitherto has been the inane 
interruptions and sporadic explosions of 
Waller himself ; here for some unknown 
reason he just skates all over the piano 


Josephine 
Where are 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Bradley and her 
Ballroom Orchestra 
You? (Fox-Trot) 


Thing Off and They Can’t Take that Away 
Srom Me, and I’ve Got Beginner’s Luck is 
on BD5224. Fox does as well as can be 
expected with this material, but, as 
before, the best efforts of the band are 
on BD5222, where they give meticulous 


(Decca). 
and 


and says nothing. That took some doing, 
I’ll wager! The titles are The Love Bug 
Will Bite You and Boo-Hoo, played with 
plenty of pep and good rhythm (H.M.V. 
BD5229). 

I do not remember an Ozzie Nelson 
disc being in my basket before. Here he 
is with his orchestra on H.M.V. BD5228 
playing Poor Robinson Crusoe and Whoa, 
Babe. I don’t mind if he comes my way 
again either so long as he maintains the 
standard of these two titles. Bright and 
cheery and just that little bit better than 
most commercial arrangements that 
creates interest. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra, for once 
in a while, have little to write home about 
thismonth. Keep Calling Me Sweetheart and 
My Little Buckaroo are quite ordinary— 
that is, judged by the usual Ambrose 
standard. Compared with other standards, 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star (Quick- 
Step), F6398. 


Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra 
Girls were made to Love and Kiss (Quick- 
Step) and Love, Live for Ever (Waltz), 
F812. Will You Remember? (Waltz) 
and Carelessly (Quick-Step), F813. 
Don’t Count Your Chickens (Swing- 
Step) and House Beautiful (Slow 
Fox- Trot), F814. Note: The 
** Chickens ” title is the first record 
issued of the new Swing-Step. A 
leaflet describing the dance is issued 
with this record. 


Gerry Moore, Piano Solo (Parlo- 
phone). Just Remember (Slow Fox- 
Trot) and My Gal Mezzanine (Quick- 
Step), F815. 











performances of Carelessly and Where Are 
You ?—the latter from the film ‘“ Top of 
the Town.” Will You Remember ?.is an 


(Parlophone). attractive backing to BD5224. 
Scott Wood and his Orchestra 
(Regal-Zono) also play Will You 


Remember ? coupled with Don’t Play With 
Fire (MR2461). Strictly speaking, these 
have no business in this section ; they are 
not played in dance tempo. They are 
perhaps best classed as salon numbers, 
and are. played’ accordingly. On 
MRa2462 they scintillate in Jose O’ Neill 
— The Cuban Heel, a rumba. The coupling 
is comparatively weak—ZI Can’t Lose that 
Longing for You is the title. Note the 
** and his Orchestra.” 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zono) 
infuse rather more spirit into Let’s Call 
the Whole Thing Off (MR2465) than either 
Carroll Gibbons or Roy Fox, and the 
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result is an advantage to Loss. The reverse is They Can’t Take 
that Away from Me—not entirely without interest. September in the 
Rain is played quite tastefully too, and though nothing startling 
happens it has more merit than On a Little Dream Ranch, which 
is the backing to MR2464. 

The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Col.) have also chosen two 
numbers from ‘‘ Shall We Dance ?”: they are They Can’t Take 
that Away from Me, which, all things considered, is about on a par 
with those versions noted earlier, and They All Laughed (Col. 
FB1707). This succeeds partly because of the bright arrange- 
ment and partly because of the cheery and apposite vocal. You 
can guess what sort of treatment is meted out to Prairie Romeo, 
and you may guess who is the vocalist. Right both times: a 
typical *‘ Western’ sung by Bob Mallin, and not too bad 
either. The title of the backing, Broken-Hearted Clown, also gives 
one an idea of the tune and type. Pagliacci is the theme. I like 
this least of all. (Col. FB1708.) 

Lew Stone and his Band (Decca). Slap that Bass in a not too 
convincing manner. This is yet another example of the general 
dullness of the Gershwin (I. & G.) tunes from ‘“ Shall We 
Dance ?”’ Joe Crossman is the vocalist, and he’s mediocre too. 
The reverse, /’ve Got Beginner’s Luck, from the same film, is heaps 
better, the tune and the interpretation (F6410). Was it Rain ? is 
undoubtedly the Stone recording this month; neither this nor 
the backing (On a Little Dream Ranch), however, are anywhere near 
the Ebony Shadows calibre. The vocals in these are by Sam Costa 
(F6409). 

Bram Martin and his Band (Regal-Zono) also Slap that Bass 
on MR2467, and they are at least as successful as Lew Stone’s 
band. Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra 
fill up the other side with Beginner’s Luck. On MR2466 Martin 
and his boys play an effective 6-8 number, Have You Anything On 
To-night, Matilda Darling ? which, like the reverse, With My Little 
Horse and Wagon, is treated in light comedy style. They have this 
kind of * swing” pat! Still another record (MR2468) is divided 
fifty-fifty, this time between Martin and Dolly Dawn and her 
Dawn Patrol playing Carelessly and How Could You ? respectively ; 
and if you want the best of this trinity of Regal-Zono’s, plump 
for this (MR2468). Carelessly is easily Martin’s best recording, and 
Miss Dawn and her Patrol certainly know plenty about dance 
music and recording. How Could You? is from the film ‘‘San 
Quentin.” 

Mantovani and his Orchestra (Col.) seem to shine best in 
the more colourful tangos and rumbas than in straight dance 
music: witness FB1709 and FB1702, whereon they play two 
fox-trots and two tangos. In my opinion the tangos are more 
efficiently played: 1709 contains Carelessly and Don’t Play with 
Fire, and on 1702 there are Maracay and September in the Rain, 
and if you are only prepared to get one of these discs, 1702 is the 
number to remember. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlo.) swell the Parlophone 
July list to the extent of eight numbers. Six of them are from the 
film—yes, the same one !—‘‘ Shall We Dance ?” On F804 there 
are They Can’t Take that Away from Me and Let’s Call the Whole 
Thing Off ; F806 contains Shall We Dance? and Slap that Bass ; 
and They All Laughed and I’ve Got Beginner’s Luck are on F805. 
Without going into detail I commend 806 and 804 to your notice. 
They really manage to make Slap that Bass most intriguing ; and 
do they slap that bass ? I’m telling you! The other Roy record 
is F807: Broken-Hearted Clown and Why Can’t We Make Love ? are 
the titles—and that is as much as you need know. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlo.) adopt their usual 
routine in The Mood that I’m In and Exactly Like You (F809), and 
although I would not rate this disc as high as some of their other 
recordings, it has its moments. Spooky Takes a Holiday and Poor 
Robinson Crusoe, on F808 and F828 respectively, will no doubt 
appeal to the fans, and more particularly to the Gonella fans. The 
latter is taken at a whacking pace which naturally entails slick 
execution. These lads are equal to it. The respective backings 
are Whoa, Babe and an appropriate I’m Gonna Kiss Myself Good-bye. 

Eddie Carroll and the Casani Club Orchestra (Parlo.) 
continue to intrigue me with neat, well-played arrangements : 
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Don’t Play with Fire and How Could You? (F810) are rather 
inferior to Was it Rain ? and Love is Good for Anything that Ails You 
on F811. The main difference is that the arrangements on 810 
are more ornate, and this tends to obscure and distract one’s 
attention. However, the disparity is not very marked. 


Late Arrivals 


Amongst the delinquents this month is practically the whole 
July issue of Rex records, some belated H.M.V. discs, and myself 
for overlooking another record by Ambrose and his Orchestra, 
Decca F6400. On this they have recorded Swing High, Swing Low 
and Don’t Play With Fire—two numbers which admirably reveal 
the contrasting moods and methods of the band. The former, as 
its title may imply, is a swing number played with excellent 
precision ; the latter is a melody number. 

Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra and Richard Himber 
and his Ritz-Carlton Orchestra each take a side on H.M.V. 
BD5223. Dorsey plays How Could You? from the film ‘“ St. 
Quentin,” and Himber plays Was it Rain? from “‘ The Hit 
Parade.” Both give clean and bright expositions, though I prefer 
the general balance of the Dorsey combination. 

Frances Day sings a charming little song by Beverley Nichols 
entitled Artificial Flowers which is coupled with another song by 
Nichols, A Little White Room, on H.M.V. B8590. This is a duet 
between Miss Day and John Mills. There is little music in their 
voices but they sing with a simplicity that is very captivating. 
Simplicity, too, is the keynote of Rex 9061, on which Bob Maliin 
—who, as you may know, is Henry Hall’s specialist in cowboy 
and other Western songs—sings two songs, My Little Buckaroo 
and With My Little Horse and Wagon, with his characteristic 
clarity and accompanied by himself on a guitar. His is a good 
microphone voice, especially for this type of number. 

My Little Buckaroo is also a choice of Billy Cotton and his Band, 
who couple it in a most soothing manner with the tuneful waltz 
Will You Remember ? on Rex 9065. The other record by the Cotton 
combination is a coupling of the melodic with the rhythmic: 
on Rex 9059 they play a snappy Poor Robinson Crusoe and a more 
subdued but equally well-balanced version of Keep Calling Me 
Sweetheart. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band have also committed four songs to 
wax. On Rex go6o they play Was it Rain ? and Ona Little Dream 
Ranch with grace and almost metronomic scrupulosity ; and on 
Rex 9066 they are attracted by the Blackpool promenade, where 
the purveyors of popular hits induce them to play Hello Blackpool, 
a medley of songs including Hello Blackpool, Coronation Waltz, 
Across the Great Divide, Boo-Hoo, Delyse, etc. 

Reginald Dixon chooses almost the same selection of titles as 
the make-up of Dixon Hits No. 13 on Rex 9062; and so, if the 
cinema organ is in favour as well as the selection of songs chosen, 
here is your opportunity. If, on the other hand, you like popular 
songs played with more restraint and more sweetly, hear Roy 
Smeck and his Hawaiian Serenaders sliding up and down 
their guitars in Moonlight and Shadows and in Boo-Hoo (Rex 9064). 
Jack Cooper is an able vocalist. 

How many of you remember that successful record of Why has 
a Cow got Four Legs ? which Cicely Courtneidge recorded some 
time ago with Jack Hulbert ? Well, here is a new version of the 
same song sung .by Miss Courtneidge, this time assisted by 
Wilson Hallet, who introduces some effective child impersona- 
tions. It is an infectious side and is backed with The South is the 
Place for Me. On this side of H.M.V. B8588 Miss Courtneidge is 
partnered by Ivor McLaren, 

Billy Bissett and his Orchestra do little of a really exciting 
nature in either On a Little Dream Ranch or In a Little French Casino 
on H.M.V. BD5227 ; once again the tunes are the chief handicap. 
Alice Mann and Bissett are the vocalists. 

And now Shall We Dance ? That is hardly. possible to selections 
from this film as played by Louis Levy and his Gaumont- 
British Symphony on H.M.V. BD435. We can listen, however, 
and be well entertained, for they create an exciting “‘ picture.” 

BouEMIAN. 
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BRUNSWICK 


The Ink Spots (Am.N.) 
**** Alabama barbecue (Davis, Coots) (61581) 
**** With plenty of money and you (Warren, 
Dubin) (Film “Gold Diggers of 
1937”) (61583) 
(Brunswick 02422—2s. 6d.). 
*#*#* Siving high, swing low (Freed, Lane) 
(from the film) (62122) 
**** Whoa, babe (Clinton) (62120) 
(Brunswick 02431—2s. 6d.). 

With all the excitement going on about 
crooners, and the outcries for and against 
the B.B.C.’s edict that dance bands may not 
let loose their singers in more than one out 
of every three numbers, a little dis- 
passionate examination of the problem 
might prove that it is not the quantity 
but the quality of the singing which has 
caused the flare-up. 

I am one of the not so few who genuinely 
detest the sentimental warbler, but I’m not 
quite so dogmatic as to let that turn me 
against all singing on principle. Weak as 
they sometimes are, the words are a part 
and parcel of the song-and-dance tunes and 
lend interest to them. What we want is 
less sickly sentiment and more joie de vivre. 
Coupled with a little ingenuity and polish 
this would probably appease the againsts 
and add to the pleasure of the fors. 

And if any band leader or vocalist is 
looking for a model let him spend a moment 
with the Ink Spots. They are an unalloyed 
treat again this month. 


* * * 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 

*** All God’s chillun got rhythm (Kaper, 
Jurmann, Kahn) (Film “ A Day at 
the Races) (v by Vicki Joyce) 
(DLA728) 

** Famboree (McHugh, Adamson) (Film 
“Top of the Town”) (v by Bob 
Eberle) (DLA736) 

(Brunswick 02423—2s. 6d.). 

Dorsey (alto and cl) with Fud Living- 
stone, Ch. Frazier, Leonard Whitney 
(reeds) ; Joe Meyer, “ Toots ” Camarata 
(tombs) Robert Byrn, Bruce Squires, 

Don Matteson (irmbs) ; Fred Slack (/) ; 
Roscoe Hillman (zg); Jack Ryan (5) ; 
Ray McKinley (ds). 

Personnel followers will note there have 
been TT a few changes in the combination 
since I last mentioned it last March. 

Whether the newcomers are responsible 


wea 


or whether young Jimmy has decided to 
liven things up I don’t know, but the band 
plays with more swing and sounds altogether 
better for it. In addition to indicating a 
very capable ensemble, All God’s Chillun 
has some good solo spots by trombone, 
piano and tenor. 


* * * 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*Boo-hoo (Heyman, Lombardo, Loeb) 
(v by James Rushing) (62079) 
** The glory of love (Hill) (62080) 
(Brunswick 02427—2s. 6d.). 

Wm. Count Basie (/) with Caughey 
Roberts, Ronald J. Washington, Lester 
Young, Hershel Evans (reeds) ; Joe Keys, 
Carl Smith, Buck Clayton (tmps) ; Dan 
Minor, Geo. Hunt (trmbs); Claude 
Williams (zg); Walter Page (b); Joe 
Jones (ds). 

All the faults of a rough, tear-up ensemble 
are shown in Boo-hoo. Heavens knows why 
a band, which for all its shortcomings 
swings, should be called upon to record 
such a tune, but as it has been it will have 
to stand the criticism. 

I defy anyone to sort out where the 
introduction finishes and the first chorus 
starts. However, somewhere out of it all 
the theme emerges, played by the Count. 
Even Young’s grand tenor can’t dispel the 
nasty taste this leaves. James Rushing then 
sings a vocal which anyone who’ll take it 
away can have, and my chief recollection of 
what follows is of some wild trumpet con- 
tortions. 

The other side may still be rough, but it 
has the advantage of no vocal, and a chorus 
by Lester Young. 


* * * 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band (Am.) 
*(No. 1) Reisenweber rag (1916) 
*(No. 2) Tiger rag (La Rocca) (1916) 
(Brunswick 02500—2s. 6d.). 
Larry Shields (cl); Nick La Rocca 
(cornet); “Daddy” Edwards (irmb) ; 
Henry Ragas (~) ; Tony Sparbaro (ds). 


The Wolverine Orchestra (Am.) 
*(No. 3) Oh, baby (De Sylva, Donald- 
son) (Cgo427) (1924) 
Bix an His Rh jugglers (Am.) 
*(No. 4) Toddlin’ Blues (La Rocca, 
Edwards) (Cg0431) gui 925) 
(Brunswick 02501—2s. 6d.). 


90427—Jimmy Hartwell (c/): Geo. 
Johnson (ten); Leon “Bix” Beider- 
becke (cornet); Dick Voynow (p); G. 
Gillette (bjo) ; “ Min” Liebrook (tuber) ; 
Vic Moore (ds). 

90431—Beiderbecke (cornet) with Don 
Murray (cl) ; Tom Dorsey (trmb) ; Paul 
Mertz (p) ; “ Howdy” Quicksell (jo) ; 
T. Gargano (ds). 


Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*(No. 5) Drop that sack (Armstrong) 
(1037) (1925) 
Charles Pierce and His Orch. (Am.) 
*(No. 6) Jazz me blues (Delaney) 
(TNY543) (1926) 
(Brunswick 02502—2s. 6d.). 
1037—Armstrong (cornet) with J. Dodds 
(cl) ; * Kid ” Ory (trmb) ; Lil Armstrong 
(p) ; Buddy St. Cyr (alternatively known 
as Sincere) (bjo). 
543—Pierce (p) with Frank Tesch- 
maker (c/) ; * Muggsy ” Spanier (cornet) ; 
et al. 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
*(No. 7) Sensation (Edwards) (E22029) 
(1927) 
Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
***(No. 8) Tishomingo Blues (S. Williams) 
(3987) (1928) 
(Brunswick 02503—2s. 6d.). 
22029—Henderson (/) with “ Buster ” 
Bailey (cl); Don Redman (alto); C. 
Hawkins (fen); Russell Smith, Joe 
Smith, Tom Ladnier (tmps); J. 
Harrison, Ch. Green (mis) ; Ch. Dixon 
(ajo) ; June Coles (b) ; K. Marshall (ds). 
3987—Ellington (») with J. Hodges, 
H. Carney, B. Bigard (reeds) ; “ Bubber ” 
ley, L. Metcalf, Art Whetsel (imps) ; 
J. Nanton (irmb); F. Guy (djo); W. 
Brand ()) ; “Sonny ” Greer (ds). 


Barbecue Joe and His Hot Dogs (Am.) 
**(No. g) Shake that thing (Jackson) (v) 
(16950) (1928) 
Hoagy Carmichael and His Collegians 


(Am.) 

**(No. 10) Walkin’ the dog (Brooks) (v) 

(13724) (1928) 
(Brunswick 02504—2s. 6d.). 

16950—* 'W: ” Mannone (‘mp and 
vocalist) directing Krupa (ds) et al. 

13724—Untraceable except for Car- 
michael (tmp and vocalist). 
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Cotton Pickers (Am.) 
**(No. 11) Rampart Street Blues (Robin- 
son) (4325) (1928) 
Red Nichols ar His Five Pennies (Am.) 
**(No. 12) Nobody knows (Berlin) (v) 
(E30538) (1930) 
(Brunswick 02505—2s. 6d.). 

4325—J. Dorsey (reeds); Phil Napo- 
leon (imp) ; T. Dorsey (trmb) ; A. Schutt 
(p) ; “ Hank ” Stern (>) ; Stan King (ds). 

30538—Nichols (tmp) with Bennie 
Goodman (ci); J. Dorsey (alto); J. 
Teagarden, Glenn Miller (trmb); J. 
Rusin (~) ; Krupa (ds). 


Louisiana Rhythm Kings (Am.) 
**** (No. 13) Basin Street Blues (S. Williams) 
) (TR15815-A) (1930) 
*(No. 14) Last cent (Austin, Prince) 
(TR15815-B) (1930) 
(Brunswick 02506—2s. 6d.). 

“Red” Nichols (tmp) directing F. 
Teschmaker (cl); “Bud” Freeman 
(ten); J. Teagarden (trmb and vocalist) ; 
j Sullivan (p) ; et al. 


Mound City Blue Blowers (Am.) 
***(No. 15) What do I care what somebody 
said? (Clares, Wood) (3484) (ap- 
prox. 1928) 
Mary Lou Williams (Am.N.)—Piano 
solo 

***(No. 16) Drag ’em (M. L. Williams) 

(TR7178) (1931) 
(Brunswick 02507—2s. 6d.). 

3484—“ Red McKenzie (Blue blower and 
vocalist) with Dick Slevin (Kazoo); Ed. 
Lang (z) ; J. Bland (djo). 

The foregoing are the contents of the 
first of two new albums entitled ‘‘ Twenty- 
one Years of Swing Music.” 

Each album, the second of which is due 
for release later this month, contains eight 
records (sixteen titles) and costs one guinea, 
or the discs may be obtained separately at 
the usual price of half-a-crown each. 

A booklet (1s. 6d. extra) on the records 
individually and their bearing on jazz 
generally is in course of preparation by 
Leonard Hibbs. 

Like Brunswick’s previous ‘‘ Short Survey 
of Jazz’’ and “Classics of Swing,” the 
appeal of these albums will depend entirely 
upon whether you are a student of jazz, and 
interested in the historical and evolutionary 
aspects of the music and its earlier pro- 
tagonists. 

Apart from this, few of the records mean 
anything. In its early days jazz, like most 
other young things, was crude, and in the 
light of its progress, as illustrated by more 
recent performances, these examples merely 
show up this fact. 

I am well aware that there are some who 
will disagree violently with this remark. 

There is a section which claims that 
present-day jazz is worthless; that it has 
become pretentious and artificial. These 
radicals boast that they have not bought a 
record for years, relying for the food with 
which to satisfy their cravings on the earlier 
recordings from what they continue to look 
upon as the golden era. 

I do not think we should look upon these 
people very seriously. Their attitude is 
probably inspired by one of two causes— 
perhaps both. There always has been, and 
probably always will be, that small (and all 
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the noisier for it) minority which persists 
in believing, or professing to believe, that 
yesterday was always better than to-day. 
You know the type: when I was a boy, etc. 
Previously it was confined only to older 
people—the dictatorial parent, the patroniz- 
ing clubman, the would-be dignified sponsor 
of things as they were in the distant past, 
whose devotion to these things has pre- 
vented him from seeing the improvements 
that have taken place; but recently the 
younger generation has commenced to 
adopt the same pose. A nice contradiction, 
isn’t it ?—the young, who are usually the 
first to sneer at anything old-fashioned, 
going back to their forebears for their high 
hats. 

Then there is what one might call the 
time factor—the period required by some to 
assimilate things. 

Even when these good people notice a 
change they see it only as an unconnected 
detail. They fail to recognize its relation- 
ship to, and influence upon, the subject as 
a whole, and so to appreciate the meaning, 
significance and portent of the context as 
distinct from the words, until they can stand 
back and view the matter in the perspective 
sometimes of years. Then they will start to 
enthuse over the very thing they have 
decried, but they are still behindhand 
because new modes and methods have 
supervened. 

Mind you, not that I am suggesting that 
everything one hears as jazz must be good if 
it is new. It is very much the opposite. 
The necessity of catering for a public almost 
devoid of taste and understanding has 
resulted in much of the music being fit only 
for those for whom its tongue-in-the-cheek 
producers intend it, but among the chaff is 
a fair smattering of wheat, particularly on 
records, and anyone worthy of the name of 
a jazz enthusiast ought to be able to sort 
the one from the other for himself. It is 
less a matter of technical knowledge and 
more a question of inherent good taste allied 
to instinctive understanding, if only because 
the technical knowledge comes more or less 
automatically to those who will listen care- 
fully enough to the music. 

But to get back to the less abstract side. 

As I say, if you are sufficiently interested 
in the evolution of jazz for the sake of it the 
album is well worth having. For those who 
would buy the records solely for their enter- 
tainment value—well, the stars and follow- 
ing brief notes will give you my opinions. 

Nos. 1-6 are electrical recordings ; nos. 
7-16 acoustic. 

Nos. 1 and 2.—Recording in 1916 was 
not what it is now. Further, the pressings 
from which these revivals were dubbed were 
apparently badly worn—one side so much so 
that it even skipped grooves. If you want 
to hear this éuidy of the old-time jazz 
bands the recent H.M.V. “ recreations ’ 
reproduce better. 

No. 3.—Bix’s chorus, a fair example of his 
great artistry, is the one feature in what was 
not a great record even in its day. 

No. 4.—No chorus by Bix, who is heard 
only fighting against the cacophony of an 
old-time Dixieland ensemble. 

No. 5.—Better records of the period by 
Louis with the same personnel available on 
Parlophone. 

No. 6.—Best part Teschmaker’s chorus. 
Muggsy disappointing. 

No. 7.—Suggests that Hawkins was by 
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far the most advanced soloist of his day, 


x 

No. 8.—Shows that Hodges and Miley 
were not so far behind and that Ellington 
certainly had the best band of the time. 
The record holds its own with many of 
to-day’s. 

No. 9.—Though less boisterous, Wingy’s 
singing and trumpet were not so very differ- 
ent then from what they are now. 

No. 10.—The innovation of string bass, 
an unexpectedly musicianly banjo in a 
rhythm section that has some rhythm, and 
good sax and trumpet soloists help the first 
rays of musical efficiency to break through 
to white man’s jazz. 

No. 11.—Disciplined musicianliness takes 
a firmer hand and enables one to appreciate 
that Napoleon and the Dorseys are already 
among the stylists of the moment. 

No. 12.—Enter the crooner, more ful- 
some if possible even than he is to-day ; 
but Goodman’s and the Dorseys’ solos, not 
to mention a polished ensemble, make the 
record worth hearing. 

No. 13.—The true character of the Blues 
captured with sympathy, taste, and ability. 
It was on performances such as this that 
reputations were made—— 

No. 14.—and on such as this that they 
were lost. 

No. 15.—You may look upon Blue-blowers 
and Kazooists as nothing more than the 
comedians of jazz, but comedians can mean 
something when their satire reflects real 
knowledge. 

No. 16.—Mary has since improved, but 
she was good even then. 





COLUMBIA 


There is no swing music, actual or alleged, 
listed in the Columbia supplement this 
month. 

The reason is that the Company’s 
American associates have not sent over any 
new recordings lately. 

The fact that Columbia may be tem- 
porarily short of this specialized material is, 
however, of no particular significance. 
Most American recording concerns have 
from time to time had their quiet moments 
where Swing is concerned, and they have 
usually been no more than the darkness 
before the dawn. 

What is important is that Columbia have 
not attempted to keep their Swing—beg 
pardon, ‘“ Super Swing ”—series going by 
packing it with aged and inferior records. 
For this enlightened outlook I hand them a 
big bouquet. It is to be hoped that certain 
other labels will take a leaf out of the same 
book and follow this highly commendable 
procedure. 


DECCA 


Stephane Grappelly and His Hot Four 
(French) 
**** Believe it, beloved (Johnson, Whiting, 
Schwartz) (77441) 
****Clouds (Donaldson, Kahn) (77440) 

Grappelly (vin) with Django Rein- 
hardt (solo g); J. Reinhardt, L. Vola 
(gs) ; R. Chaput (5). 

This is all the mixture as before, but there 
is something about it that keeps it fresh and 
intriguing no matter how often one may 
have been dosed with it. 

Both sides start off with Django playing 
slow choruses so delightfully that I wish 
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they had gone on with them instead of 
breaking (to my mind quite unnecessarily) 
into fast tempo. 

Not that our friend does anything amaz- 
ingly different. Any novelty is just a matter 
of subtleties, but so neatly conceived and so 
artistically carried out that I find myself 
revelling in them as I enjoy their tunefulness 
and the agility of his immaculate technique. 

Grappelly is even less original. In Clouds 
he introduces more or less the same phrase 
over a dozen times. Still, he has style and 
can play the fiddle, and when you add the 
whole five together the answer is music that 
is effervescent without being too frothy, 
tuneful without being sloppy, and colourful 
without being pretentious. 

I hear there is a chance of the boys coming 
to England. I hope they do. 

* * * 
Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***If I had you (Shapiro) (v by Bob 

Crosby) (61591) , 
**** Old Spinning Wheel (The) (Hill) 
(61589) 
(Decca F6146—1s. 6d.). 

If these fail a little on comparison with 
things like Mr. C.’s Musk rat ramble, that’s 
the worst that can be said about them. 
Bob still has a great band. 

In spite of a nice trumpet solo Jf J had 


you starts off rather tamely. The rhythm 


doesn’t get going. Perhaps it is the shadow 
of the vocal to come. It would have been 
out of place in a performance like this, even 
it had been good. However, the singing 
over, things liven up. The piano comes in 
for sixteen bars and then an excellent tenor 
solo puts the rhythm team right in the 
groove. With the trumpet, clarinet and 
trombone alternately featured, the record 
ends up in great style. 

But my choice goes for Spinning Wheel. 
A good arrangement has made real swing 
out of this simple little ditty. Again it 


takes the band a chorus to come to life, © 


but having warmed up the lads get near to 
that standard which once caused me to say 
that Bing’s brother was giving Goodman 
more than a run for his money. I think 
you are going to enjoy these swing revivals 
of two of yesterday’s popular favourites. 

» * * 


Coleman Hawkins (N.) with The Ram- 

- blers (Dutch) 

****Consolation (Bulterman) (AM377) 

*** Original Dixieland One-Step (AM379) 

(Decca F6407—1s. 6d.). 

Hawkins (ten) with Win Poptink, Sal 
Doof, André van der Ouderaa (reeds) ; 
Geo. van Helvoirt, Jack Bulterman 
(tmps); Marcel Thielemans  (irmb) ; 
Nico de Rooy (/); Jac Pet (b); Kees 
Kranenburg (ds) ; Theo Uden Masman 
(conductor). 

Scared by the memory of those awful 
records issued under another label which 
Hawkins made in Zurich ? 

You need not be. There’s nothing wrong 
with him. He was, one may now safely 
say, merely labouring under the insuperable 
obstacles of shocking accompaniments and 
worse recording. 

Given the satisfactory reproduction of the 
Dutch studios and the at any rate efficient 
support of the Ramblers, Hawk proves in 
Consolation that he is still a great artist. In 
this slow melody, strangely reminiscent of 
some of Spike Hughes’s compositions, he 
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rhapsodizes with all that exotic form of 
expression we have come to know so well, 
and if some may feel that he is slightly less 
voluble they will probably like him all the 
better for it. 

Original Dixieland suffers from an un- 
flatteringly Continental support by the band, 
but it hasn’t had too bad an effect on 
Hawkins. 


H.M.V. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
*#*** Buzzin’ round with the bee (Hancock) 


(OA07792) 
***** Whoa, babe (Clinton) (v) (OAo07793) 
(H.M.V. B8581—2s. 6d.). 

Hampton (N. vibraphone and_ vocalist) 
with Milton “* Mezz Mezzrow ” Mesirow 
(cl); J. Hodges (N. sax.); “Cooty” 
Williams (N. tmp); Lawrence Brown 
(N. trmb) ; Jess Stacy (p) ; Allan Reuss 
te) — Kirby (N. 5) ; “ Cozy” Cole 


It all depends on whether you can take 
it. If you can you are in for a grand time. 

The truth of the matter is that while 
most of the othefs play pretty with swing 
these boys from Ellington’s, Goodman’s and 
Stuff Smith’s bands take off the gloves and 
produce the real thing. 

If I say that the rhythm section is mainly 
to blame—the beat it generates at the end 
of Whoa, babe has to be heard to be believed 
—it doesn’t mean that any of the others are 
innocent. Hodges is a dream of cherubic 
guilt and Hampton’s vibraphone is all it 
ever was with the Goodman quartet plus all 
that the four rhythm fiends behind can add 
to it. Even Jess Stacy catches the bug and 
the result is more than enough to warrant 
Mr. Goodman giving him twenty years’ 
notice to quit for having laid down on his 
regular job. ‘‘Cooty” gets so excited that 
he forgets himself in The bee and goes native, 
but it’s all part of the fun and anyway he’s 
forgiven for the rest of his jive. The only 
blots on the landscape are Lawrence B.’s 
choruses. He ought not to be allowed to play 
solos in outfits like this, but they don’t last long 
and anyway he’s O.K. with the ensemble. 

Which leaves Mezz. Oh, Mezz, where 
art thou ? Although his name was on the 
personnel list they sent me from America, 
I can’t find him. Suppose you try. It’s 
well worth your time if only because you’ll 
have to listen to the records to do it. 

* * * 


Jam Session Ensemble (Am. Mixed) 


**** Honeysuckle Rose (Waller) (06581) 
*#*** Blues (Traditional) (OA06582) 
(H.M.V. B8580—as. 6d.). 

B. Berigan (tmp) ; Tom Dorsey (trmb) ; 
“ Fats ” Waller (N./); Dick McDonough 
(g); Geo. “ Georgia ” Wettling (ds). 

If one could take a glimpse behind the 
scenes it would probably be found that most 
of the bad records by good artists—and 
heaven knows there have been plenty— 
have been due almost entirely to the ends 
they have been called upon to satisfy. What 
I mean is, put the finest swing band in a 
studio and tell it the records must appeal 
to the ‘‘ commercial” market, and _ it 
promptly turns out a bunch of tripe, bad 
stuff even of its doubtful kind. But let the 
artists feel that they are working solely for 
those who understand, and there is no 
knowing to what heights they may not aspire. 
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This I feel is what must have happened 
here. Blues is one of the most alluring 
samples of all that is best in swing, un- 
hampered by the dictates of lay public 
taste, that we have had for many a long day. 

Take Fats for instance. Those who know 
him only from his noisy effusions with His 
Rhythm are going to have their eyes opened. 
Not that his style is so vastly different— 
after all, no leopard can change his spots 
overnight ; but it has this fundamental 
difference: The surroundings in which he 
found himself made Fats sincere, and the 
sincerity shines like a beacon through all 
he does. 

Even so, Fats is by no means the greatest 
attraction of the five soloists. The honours 
go, I think, first to McDonough, then to 
Berigan, then to Wettling, and if you get 
the record you will see why. Dorsey is good 
—a polished artistic musician—but he 
sounds a little synthetic in such enlightened’ 
company. You are in for a thrill when, after 
a sequence of comparatively restrained solo 
work, the whole five burst forth together 
near the end of the record. 

Honeysuckle Rose is also good, but by com- 
parison has neither the taste nor the 
character of Blues. Undoubtedly it is 
clever, but except perhaps for Fats’s solo 
it seems to lack an essential something which 
for want of a better description I will call 
the fundamental traditions of genuine jazz. 

* * - 
Tommy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 

***Tiebestraum (Liszt. Arr. T. Dorsey, 

C. Mastren) (OA04933) 

**** Melody in F (Rubinstein. 

Mastren) (OAo3992) 
(H.M.V. B8578—2s. 6d.). 
04933—Dorsey (trmb) with Fred Stulce, 
“Bud” Freeman, Clyde Rounds, 
“ Slats ” Long (reeds) ; B. Berigan, Jas. 
Welch, Joe Bauer, Andy Ferretti (mps) ; 
E. W. “ Red ” Bone, Les Jenkins (trmbs) ; 
Dick Jones () ; Carmen Mastren (zg) ; 
Gene Traxler (4) ; Dave Tough (ds). 
03992—Dorsey (irmb) with Stulce, 
Freeman, Rounds, Joe Dixon (reeds) ; 
Steve Lipkins, Bauer (imps) ; 
Art Foster, Jenkins (trmbs); rhythm 
section as above. 

I have always had two pet theories. One 
is that in a world of such divergent tastes 
most things are justified if they are good of 
their kind, because it is almost certain that 
there will be somebody who likes the kind. 
The other is that “ straight ” compositions, 
whether light or classical, should definitely 
not be transcribed into jazz for ethical, 
political and practical reasons which will 
be obvious to all who care to give the 
matter a moment’s thought. 

Experience has shown me that there are 
many who have the same opinions. They 
are going to have a nice little tussle recon- 
ciling them in the face of these two Dorsey 
transcriptions. 

Every time I hear them there is at the back 
of my mind a disturbed feeling. I feel that 
it is no credit to jazz that anyone should 
turn to “ legitimate ” music to find a vehicle 
for it. It is unnecessary. Jazz should be 
able to produce its own compositions, for 
the sake of its prestige if for no other reason. 

On the other hand, I doubt if many, no 
matter how they may on principle dislike 
the kind of thing, will want to deny that 
these records are grand examples of the art 
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of more refined jazz. The arrangements are 
excellent and the performances swell. 

Both sides start off with Dorsey playing 
the melodies more or less straight on muted 
trombone—perhaps nothing marvellous as 
far as swing goes, but appropriate and 
acceptable enough for the type of thing. 
Then, however, things begin to happen. 
Solos interwoven with scored passages for 
the ensemble, and the boys are given a 
lovely neat swing to go to town with. I 
especially enjoyed the sax and trombone 
team parts of Melody in F, but the high 
spot here is undoubtedly Bud Freeman’s 
tenor. Such good taste and ease of construc- 
tion and execution have seldom been heard. 

Yes, I am afraid that, in spite of my con- 
scientious objections, I thoroughly like these 
records, and I think you will, too. 


* * * 
Meade “Lux” Lewis (Am.N.)—Piano 
solos 
**** Honky Tonk Train Blues (Lewis) 
(OAo6301) 


*** Whistlin’ Blues (Lewis) (OA06302) 
(H.M.V. B8579—2s. 6d.). 

Don’t hold it against Mr. Lewis that he 
has again recorded Honky Tonk Train Blues. 
The Parlophone version, released April 
1936, was made specially for England, and 
at least one good reason for this new Victor 
waxing (practically identical note for note 
with the Parlophone) would seem to be 
that a sample was wanted for the American 
market. Also the coupling proves that our 
coloured friend can play at least one other 
tune. 

So much was written about Honky Tonk 
Train Blues and its performer when the 
Parlophone version came out that I don’t 
propose to spend your time or mine going 
over it all again, so let us have a look 
at Whistlin’ Blues. 

In view of the title you may not be amazed 
to learn that it starts off with Lewis whistling 
while he plays his piano. There is nothing 
wonderful about it. The whistler in Dicky 
Wells’ Shim Shammers’ Baby, are you 
satisfied ? on Parlophone last month knocked 
spots off him. But Lewis’ whistling pro- 
duces a natural intimate atmosphere which 
is all to the good, especially as the chief 
point of the record is also mainly its atmo- 
sphere. It is not an outstanding composition 
any more than its performance proves Lewis 
to be a particularly great instrumentalist in 
the technical sense. But both the tune and 
the way it is played have the charm of 
genuine Blues. 


* * * 


“Fats” Waller and His Rhythm 
(Am.N.) 
*** Boo-hoo (Lombardo) (OAg7747) 
***Zove bug will bite you (The) (Clinton) 
(OA7748) 
(H.M.V. BD5229—1s. 6d.). 
Waller (~) with Eugene Sedric (sax) ; 


Herman Autrey (imp); Albert Casey 
(g) ; Ch. Turner (b) ; “ Slick ” Wilmore 
Jones (ds). 

Wonder of wonders. The seemingly in- 
corrigible has reformed. Fats with no 
vocals. No chatter. Not evena‘‘ Yeah man.” 

Well, this certainly goes from one extreme 
to the other. I suppose if I say that of all 
the popular tunes of this moment that 
needed their lyrics these are the two that 
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demanded them most obviously, I shall be 
told that I was the one who shrieked the 
loudest protests against Mr. Waller’s 
vocalistics and that some people are never 
satisfied ; but surely there is the happy 
medium in all things! However, let’s be 
thankful for small mercies. We at least 
get a chance to see what the music is like 
without being distracted with a continual 
barrage of extraneous running commentary. 
Let’s do so. 

The rhythm section is grand. It always 
is with Fats. Sedric is rough and Autrey, 
like so many coloured trumpet men when 
they are let loose with a small band, goes 
wild. Still, they have their points. Fats’ 
piano style is still a bit near the ribs, but I 
certainly never said he couldn’t play the 
instrument and I’m certainly not saying it 
now. 


PARLOPHONE 
Bix Beiderbecke and His Orchestra 


(Am.) 
** Thou Swell (Hart, Rodgers) (400617) 
(1928) 
Miff Mole and His Little Molers (Am.) 

***]T’ve got a feeling I’m falling (Link, 

Waller) (401815) (1929) 
(Parlophone R2355—2s. 6d.). 

400617 — Beiderbecke (cornet) with 
“Izzy” Friedman (cl); Bill Rank 
(trmb) ; Lennie Hayton (p); “Min” 
Liebrook (bass-sax) ; Geo Marsh (ds). 

401815—Mole (trmb) with J. Dorsey 
(reeds) ; Phil Napoleon or “ Red ” Nichols 
(tmps) ; Arthur Schutt (») ; Ed. Lang (z); 
Stan King (ds). 

Little glimpses of Bix in a Dixieland en- 
semble are to-day almost the sole attractions 
in Thou Swell, originally issued on the sub- 
sequently withdrawn Parlophone R451. 

Lang’s guitar gives a cachet to the 
sequence of solos on the other side, which 
sound pleasant and musicianly after the 
weaknesses of Thou Swell—and anyway I 
always liked this tune. The side was 
originally on Parlophone R421. 


VOCALION 


Mildred Bailey with Red Norvo and 
His Orchestra (Am.) 

**** Little Foe (Miller, Stein) (C1860) 

***** Rockin’ Chair (Carmichael) (C1859) 
(Vocalion S88—es. 6d.). 


Mildred Bailey and Her Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
tT Where are you? (McHugh, Adamson) 
(C1753) 
Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
tI would do anything for you (Hill, 
Williams, Hopkins) (v by Mildred 
Bailey) (C1855) 
(Vocalion S84—2s. 6d.). 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
t Liza (Gershwin) (C1854) 

Teddy Wilson (N.)—Piano Solo 
+ Liza (Gershwin) (B18131) 
(Vocalion S85—2s. 6d.). 


C1860, 1859, 1855, and 1854—Kenneth 
* Red Norvo” Norval (xy/) with Hank 
d@’Amico (cl); Frank Simeone (alio) ; 
H. Haymer (ten); Bill Hyland, Stew 
Pletcher, Ed. Sauter (imps) ; Al Mastren 
(trmb) ; Joe Liss (p); D. Barbour (zg) ; 
P. Peterson (b) ; M. Purtill (ds). 
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C1753—Roy Eldridge (N. tmp) directing 
¥ ae ae (N. alto) ; H. Haymer- 
(ten); Teddy Cole (N. »); J. Collins 
(N. g); “Truck” Parham (N. 3); 
Zutty Singleton (N. ds). 

If possible, Mildred gets even more 
delightful as time goes on. The charm of 
her voice, the subtlety of her expression and 
the originality of her phraseology are things. 
to dream about. I can imagine no more 
suitable accompaniment than that which 
she gets from husband Norvo’s orchestra. 

+ Not to hand at time of going to press. 


* * * 
Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 


**** My melancholy baby (Norton, Burnet) 
(v by Ella Fitzgerald) (B18830) 
**** You showed me the way (Fitzgerald, 
McRae, Webb) (v_ by Billie 
Holiday) (B20699) 
(Vocalion $76—2s. 6d.). 
tCarelessly (Kenny, Kenny, Ellis) (v by 
Billie Holiday) (20911) 
****The mood that I’m in (v by Billie 
Holiday) (20698) 
(Vocalion S89—2s. 6d.). 
18830—Wilson (/) with J. Blake (alto) ; 
Theo. McRae (ten); Frank Newton 
(tmp) ; B. Morton (irmb); J 
(g) ; S. Fields (bjo) ; “ Cozy ” Cole (ds). 
20698 and 20699—Wilson (/) with Cecil 
Scott and Prince Robinson (reeds) ; 
Henry Allen (imp) ; Jimmy McLin (g) ; 
J. Kirby (5) ; “ Cozy ” Cole (ds). 
20911—Wilson (N. /) with J. Hodges, 
H. Carney (N._ reeds);  Cooty” 
Williams (N. imp); A. Reuss (g); J- 
Kirby (N. 5) ; “ Cozy ” Cole (N. ds). 
Talent on parade. To rhythm sections 
which are worth a study for themselves, the 
star instrumentalists appear in turn in a 
glittering array of solos. Special bouquets 
for Wilson, Henry Allen, Benny Morton, 
Kirby, Cole and the singers. If you are 
looking for swing with all the elegance that 
sophisticated grooming can give it, try these 
new Wilsons. 
+ Not to hand at time of going to press. 


* * * 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
****Back in your own back yard (Jolson, 
Rose, Dryer) (B20858) 
*** Great Cesar’s Ghost (Vance) (20860) 
(Vocalion S86—2s. 6d.). 


Henderson (p) with Hilton Jefferson. 
(alto) ; Jerry Blake (cl) ; “ Choo” Berry 
(ten) ; R. Vance, “ Lips ” Paige (imps) ; 
L. Lucie (zg) ; Israel Crosby (5) ; “ Cozy” 
Cole (ds) ; et al. 

If you look back through your Henderson 
records over the years, you will find that 
the faults of the worse ones were usually due 
to an obviously under-rehearsed combina- 
tion. No one knows better than Smack 
how to pick a band and arrange for it, and 
if I say that this time he has made it sound 
as finished as anyone could want I have 
said about all that is necessary. 

Among the more outstanding features are 
** Choo’s ” solos in both titles, and ‘“ Lips ” 
Paige’s trumpet and Jefferson’s alto lead in 
Great Cesar’s Ghost. 

P.S.—Hope the personnel given is, as far 
as it goes, correct. It is only guesswork 
based on who is likely to be with Smack and 
from what one hears on the records. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Bush All-Wave Receiver, Model SW43 
Price 12 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Cossor 41STH valve. 
I.F. Stage :—Cossor MVS Pen. B valve. 
Detector and L.F.:—Mullard T.D.D.4 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Mullard Pen. Aq valve. 
Power Output :—4 watts A.C. (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Mullard DW4/350. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-51, 198-550 and 850-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—190-250 A.C. ; 40-100 cycles. 
Consumption :—70 watts (approx.). 
A.V.C., Tone Control, and Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary 
Loudspeaker with cut-out plug for parent speaker. 


This SW43 receiver is the first of the new Bush range of 
instruments to make its appearance. 

After a cursory glance through the specification and an 
inspection of the physical attributes of the set (without listening 
to a single note) we noted particularly two features. One was the 
liberal output power provided and the other was the generous 
size of the cabinet itself. And when one comes to think of it, 
these two things are more closely related than they may seem to 
be at first. Giving a set the property of reproducing sound at a 
comparatively large volume level and then enclosing it in a 
relatively small space would be just wasting effort. The Bush 
people evidently think so too, and so this SW43 chassis and 
speaker is given much more space to breathe in than is normally 
the case with receivers of this type and price. 

There is one other and equally important feature, and that is 
that the large power-handling capacity of the output stage 
provides a_ greater 
margin of safety from 
distortion due to over- 
loading. In most 
living-rooms of normal 
dimensions the full 
output from the set 
will rarely be required. 
As we interpret the 
makers’ ideas, it is 
not primarily intended 
that it should be 
used. It is merely 
provided as a reserve 
to cope safely with 
sudden surges, such 
as are caused by a 
large orchestra or 
dance band suddenly 
rising in a sfzorando 
or as may be caused 
by certain transient 
sounds. ‘This is just 
as valuable when 
reproducing records, and note that pick-up sockets are provided, 
as it is on radio. Perhaps even more so; this for reasons we 
cannot discuss here. 

Thus are the main attributes of the SW43. Our tests prove 
them to be eminently satisfactory and definitely worth while. 

The chief feature of the receiver regarded purely as a reproducer 
is the general smoothness of the characteristic. Even large volumes 
do not produce any treble stridencies of a distracting nature ; the 
bass, on the other hand, is boosted up a little too much, but as 
we said before, the full output is not needed for ordinary listening. 





“*. . . wewere at times somewhat surprised 
with the forwardness of tone...” 


Between this output and the normal volume level there is a good 
margin both in power and quality. When the output is reduced 
the obtrusive low frequencies recede and the balance between the 
two registers is much more palatable. Indeed, though the treble 
is not too prominent, we were at times somewhat surprised with 
the forwardness of tone, and this is all the more remarkable 
because of the selective nature of the circuit. The tone control 
was fully advanced to produce maximum high notes most times, 
but there were occasions when a compromise was necessary in 
order to reduce the magnitude of static interference which at this 
time of the year and during spells of such weather as we have had 
recently is at its peak. 

Interference between stations, on the other hand, is commend- 
ably low, and though there were one or two whistles they were 
not strong enough to distract one’s attention. 

The number of stations it is possible to receive with the SW43 
will naturally vary with the locality and the disposition and good- 
ness of the aerial and earth system. In Soho Square, notably a 
poor location for distant reception, the instrument provided a 
most satisfactory variety of entertainment, and in the outskirts of 
London—Surrey, to be more precise—and well away from man- 
made static interference, the stations received were almost doubled 
in number. Although the long and medium wavebands provided 
the major portion, it was noteworthy that the 16.5-51 metre 
wavebands were fairly prolific ; various American transmitters 
were heard as well as a good batch of European and amateur 
transmitters. 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Universal Receiver, Model 382 
Price 134 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X31 valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :— Marconi W31 valve. 
Second Detector :— Marconi D41 valve. 
Power Stage :— Marconi N31 valve. 
Power Output :—2 watts (approx.). 
A.C. Rectifier :—Marconi U30 valve. 
Barretor :— Marconi 304. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—16-50, 200, 580 and 750-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. and D.C. 
A.C. Periodicity :—25-60 cycles. 
Automatic Volume Control and Tone Control. 


This instrument differs from all other Marconiphone receivers 
in that it is designed to operate with equal efficiency when con- 
nected to alternating current or direct current mains. It is, 
therefore, of particular interest to those who through force of 
circumstances have to change their abode from time to time, or 
to those people who live in districts at present served with D.C, 
mains with the possibility of the supply being changed to A.C. 
in the near future. 

In our particular case the receiver was connected to A.C. 
mains, but we are convinced that it will function equally well 
when used on D.C. supplies within the prescribed voltage range. 
Moreover, matters are so arranged that the necessary adjustment 
to the receiver for the change-over from one type to the other is 
but the work of a few minutes. 

In actual efficiency the 382 puts up a performance closely 
approximating to that of an A.C. receiver of similar calibre, 
despite the fact that here there is no low-frequency stage, the 
rectified current from the second detector being fed directly into 
the power stage. The long and medium wavebands alone are 
productive of close on thirty stations almost any evening, and 
mutual interference between stations of adjacent wavelengths is 
at a low level. All except deep fading is held in check by the 
effectiveness of the A.V.C. arrangements. 
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On the short waveband many stations—including European 
and American—of interest can be heard, though of course they 
have not the same value musically. Deep fading there is, but 
this is unavoidable with any type of receiver. Given good short- 
wave reception conditions, however, it is remarkable how clean 
and intelligible some transmissions are, especially some of the 
German and U.S.A. programmes. 

Like its radio-gramophone counterpart, the Marconiphone 395, 
this receiver gives of its best, musically, when tuned to the home 
transmissions and to a 
lesser degree the high- 
power Continentals. 
Then, with the full 
treble response setting 
of the tone control 
there is a clean forward 
tone and an amicable 
balance between the 
extremes of the musical 
range. It differs in one 
tonal respect from the 
radiogram; the 
intensity of the bass 
is more marked as 
the volume control is 
advanced towards 
maximum. Probably 
the difference in 
cabinets has something 
to do with this. At 
normal levels, however, 
there is little disparity. 

The illustration gives some idea of the general appearance, but 
of course does not reveal the instrument’s physical fitness, which 
is excellent. 





‘*... The long and medium wavebands 
alone are productive of close on thirty 
stations almost any evening .. .” 


The McMichael All-Wave Receiver, Model 137 
Price I5 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Mazda AC/TH valve. 
IF. Amplifier :— Mazda AC/VP2 valve. 
Detector and L.F.:—Mazda. AC/HL D.D. valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Mazda AC/2 Pen. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Mazda UU4 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Two Electro-Magnet M.C.s. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-50, 220-550 and 850-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-100 cycles. 
Power Consumption :—70 watts (approx.). 
A.V.C., Visual Tuning Indicator, Tone Control, and Provision 
Sor Pick-up and Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


Broadly speaking, this new receiver may be considered as a 
development of the McMichael Receiver Model 135. There are 
certain points of similarity such as in cabinet design, the twin 
loudspeakers and the large tuning dial, but, on the other hand, 
the circuit of the 137 is much more advanced and now includes 
a low-frequency amplifying stage between the second detector 
and power stages. It may be remembered that in the 135 the 
rectified signal from the second detector was fed directly into the 
grid circuit of the power stage and that the pick-up sockets were 
also inserted in grid circuit of the AC/2 Pen. The radio-frequency 
side of the 137 is designed to cover the short waves between 16.5 
and 50 metres, and a visual tuning indicator is also incorporated. 

The principal mechanical improvement is that the large tuning 
dial, which was fixed in a permanent position in the 135, has been 
modified rather ingeniously so that as the lid of the receiver is 
raised so the dial (tuning indicator included) is raised at an angle. 
Thus whether the listener is seated or standing it is at a most 
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convenient angle for viewing. Moreover, that portion of the dial 
cover glass adjacent to the short-wave calibrations is rough-ground 
so that the tuning point of short-wave stations can be marked, as 
received, for future reference. 

There is one further mechanical improvement of particular 
interest, namely, that the tuning control is provided with a free- 
wheel drive which provides coarse and relatively fine tuning 
motion by operation of the same knob. The first turns of the knob 
give a quick movement to the dial hand, then as one gets near to 
the predetermined tuning point a slight reverse movement of the 
knob will bring into action the slow movement, and so in con- 
junction with the visual impression from the “‘ Magic Eye ” tuning 
indicator the station may be accurately located. 

The extra low-frequency stage means, of course, that signals are 
amplified rather more than in the 135, but to gramophone 
enthusiasts it has an even greater significance in that almost any 
electro-magnetic or piezo-electric pick-up now on the market is 
capable of providing sufficient input, even from a comparatively 
quiet recording, to enable satisfactory volume to be obtained. 
The 135 was restricted to the use of pick-ups with relatively large 
output. In addition the volume control is so arranged that either 
type of pick-up may be used, if required, without introducing an 
auxiliary potentiometer. This is of special note since with some 
receivers an external volume control must be used in conjunction 
with a_ piezo pick-up (which is a capacitative device) in order to 
provide some metallic path for bias to the input amplifying valve. 

So much for the theoretical and mechanical details. 

As a reproducer also, the 137 shows some improvement over 
the 135. Although it is admittedly difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to retain in one’s mind the finer points of musical reproduction 
over a period of time, there are certain indications or impressions 
one seldom loses track of entirely. And so it is in respect of these 
two receivers. 

We remember quite distinctly an impression that had the 
high-note range of the 135 been extended or reproduced more 
strongly the overall characteristic would have been improved. 
Here in the 137 that is precisely what has happened. 

The higher fre- 
quencies are more 
prominent in relation 
to the rest of the scale 
and in consequence 
the balance of tone 
is greatly improved. 
Whether it is that the 
range in the treble 
has been extended or 
just merely strength- 
ened we would not 
care to say. ‘The 
main thing is that the 
effect is aurally very 
satisfying. There are 
no distracting rough 
patches of either high 
or low _ frequency 
except when the 
instrument is operated 
at considerably above 
normal volume levels, 
when there is some 
coloration by cabinet 
resonance. 

The use and 
position of the two 
speakers provide 
rather better diffusion 
of sound than in many 
instruments, especially 
when the receiver is 
used on the special 
stand, which, by the 
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way, costs an extra two guineas, or when it is placed on a table 
so that the speakers are well away from the floor. 

From the reception point of view the receiver will be found to 
be efficient enough for most requirements ; stations from all over 
Europe can be heard any time on the long and medium wave- 
bands, and the range of the short waves also includes America, 
South Africa, and even further afield when the ether is inducive 
to long-distance reception. And those who are interested in the 
reception of the amateur and shipping transmissions may have 
their fill also. 


The H.M.V. Transportable Battery De Luxe Receiver, 
Model 464 Price 154 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F., Amplifier :—Marconi W21 valve. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi X21 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :— Marconi W21 valve. 
Second Detector and L.F.:—Marconi HD22 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Q.P.P. Power Stage :—Two Marconi PT2 valves. 
Power Output :—1,000 milliwatts (approx.). 
Wave Ranges :—200-550 and 900-2,000 metres. 
Loudspeaker :—Permanent- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
H.T. Batteries :—Two 84-volt Marconiphone. 
Average H.T. Consumption :—12 m.a. (approx.). 
L.T. Accumulator :—42 A.H. Exide (type NP6). 
L.T. Consumption :—1.05 amps. 
Total Weight :—48 lbs. 
Tone Control, Enclosed Frame Aerials, External Aerial and 
Earth Sockets, and Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary 
Loudspeaker. 


Here is a stranger to these columns. Not since 1932 have we 
had a self-contained battery-operated portable receiver on which 
to pass judgment. 

At one time portables were a ubiquitous type of instrument ; 
they were produced in all sizes, shapes and prices, and then for 
reasons best known to manufacturers themselves they were almost 
completely shelved. Last year’s Radio Exhibition produced the 
first real signs of their return to favour, but the modern portables 
are very different from the old ones both in design and per- 
formance. 

This new H.M.V. 464, for example, has its predecessor 
(Model 479, reviewed November 1932) outmoded on almost 
every point—electrical and mechanical design, performance and 
price. Beyond this we do not propose to make further comparison 
between the two; the new 464 must be judged by present-day 
standards and practice. 

It would, of course, be quite unfair to compare the receiver 
with mains-operated instruments, but even so it is really remark- 
able how close the 464 approximates in both efficiency and per- 
formance to an A.C. instrument. 

The designers, quite wisely we think, have concentrated on 
long and medium wave reception only, and the result is that the 
efficiency on these wavebands is very high, especially for a battery 
receiver. There are sixty station names engraved on the tuning 
dial, and during our tests about 75 per cent. of these were heard ; 
the majority of them were quite clear and of adequate strength 
for comfortable listening. Although the inherent selectivity is 
fairly high, the little interference we did experience could most 
times be eliminated by taking advantage of the directional 
properties of the aerials by rotating the set on its turntable. 

The above results were obtained at dusk, but later in the 
evening in absolute darkness results were even better. No doubt, 
later in the year, when reception conditions improve the relative 
efficiency of the receiver will improve more or less proportionately. 

As regards the instrument’s reproducing capabilities we have 
no hesitation in declaring that the quality is of a high standard 
for an instrument of this type. Naturally it does not go quite so 
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low in the bass as some of the A.C. receivers, but this, in our 
opinion, is a virtue and not a fault. For one thing, those low 
frequencies that are effectively reproduced are clean and firm 
and there is little suggestion of coloration by cabinet resonance. 
At the other end of the 
scale the treble is quite 
capable of holding its own 
without displaying ap- 
preciable hardness. This, 
with the tone control set 
for full brilliance. 

There are only three 
controls to the 464: a 
combined wave-change— 
** on-off ”’ switch, the tun- 
ing control, and the con- 
centrically arranged tone 
and volume _ controls. 
Other mechanical 
features, internally as 
well as externally, are 
admirably carried out, 
and the design generally, 





like the performance, 
“. . . the quality is of a high deserves more than a 
standard for an instrument of modicum of praise. It 
this type.” has ours. 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Superheterodyne Receiver. By Alfred T. Witts, A.M.I.E.E. 
(Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 

As the title implies, it deals with the superheterodyne receiver in 
theory and in practice. As we have said before, Mr. Witts is an 
adept in presenting a complicated subject in the clearest and most 
easily understood terms, and in the present volume he maintains 
that standard of lucidity. In addition to making certain revisions 
and giving descriptions of new and interesting receivers, he also 
ventures into the field of Television and the application of the 
superheterodyne thereto. 

Like previous editions the text is clarified by numerous diagrams 
and illustrations. 

It is essentially a book for the progressive student of radio. 


THE NEW PIEZO PICK-UP 


The many readers who have written about the new Rothermel- 
Brush Piezo pick-up will be pleased to hear that this super model 
will be available very shortly. Messrs. R. A. Rothermel tell us 
that all manner of obstacles have prevented the pick-up being 
produced earlier. At the first opportunity this 10-guinea model 
will be reviewed in these pages. 





If you want the BEST jog pe Needles on the Market— 
uy only 


B 
Perfect Reproduction 
* e e Protection to your Record 

No Surface Scratch 
B.C.N. Needles are classified as follows :— 
ACOUSTIC.—A Needle for ordinary GRAMOPHONES, 
Medium packings. Packet of 12, 2/-. y also be had in packets of 5, I/-. 
RADIO PICK-UP.—A Needle for ELECTRIC PICK-UPS, perfect repro- 
duction assured. Supplied in packets of 10’s, 2/-. One grade only. 
EMERALD.—The New 





in Loud and 


“Emerald’* FULL TONE Needle—for Electric 
Pick-ups and. for use with automatic Record-changing Radiograms—in 
packets of 10's, 2/-. 

NEEDLE ARMATURE PICK-UPS.—Packets of Radio or Emerald con- 
taining two Steel Caps for use with Needle Armature Pick-ups. Packet 2/-. 
THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - 3s. 6d. each 

Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 
Wholesale House or by 


cree 'g THE B.C.N. COMPANY croydon 2068 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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DIFFICULT RECORDS—II 


by P. WILSON 


Correction 


First of all there is a correction I should make. At the end of 
my article last month I referred to ‘‘ Rimington Universal ” 
needles. For some time now Rimington needles and Universal 
needles have been distinct products. The success which I 
recorded was with a Piezo de luxe pick-up and Rimington needles. 
Whether Universal needles would have served as well I cannot 
at this moment say, since somewhat exhaustive (and exhausting) 
tests of many records would be necessary. 


More Causes of Difficulty 


My invitation to readers last month has not produced as large 
a crop of difficult records as I hoped. But it has revealed one 
thing which I might have expected : some readers have difficulties 
with records which to me have always been quite easy—with any 
type of pick-up or sound-box that I have been accustomed to use 
in recent years and with any type of non-metallic needle, doped 
or undoped. Now, it is to be remembered that different copies 
of the same record commonly behave towards non-metallic 
needles with varying degrees of kindness; thus a fault in a 
particular stamper may make a whole batch of records difficult, 
while another stamper may produce angels of goodness. This 
no doubt accounts for a number of the differences of opinion 
among users, but I am convinced that the major differences are 
due either to the reproducing instruments or to the care with 
which records are handled and played. 

I mentioned the effects of unsteady motors and faulty levelling 
last month. It is almost unbelievable what a difference these 
two things do make, until you have actually experienced it for 
yourself. But they are not the only causes of trouble, by any 
means. Dirty, and particularly greasy, records are another 
potent cause ; or records stored in a damp atmosphere. At 
one time wax polishes were sold ostensibly for the purpose of 
cleaning records and preserving them from wear. I never found 
any real virtue in such things, though I became aware of a 
number of snags. Thus, the very act of polishing tended to attract 
dust, and if any particles remained embedded in the grooves, 
and particularly if they adhered to a sticky wax, they could 
play havoc with fibre points and, in addition, cause severe record 
wear by their abrasive action. Then, from time to time, some 
clever person produces a nice little cleaning brush to be attached 
to the sound-box or pick-up with the idea of automatically 
cleaning the grooves of the record immediately in front of the 
needle point. Some years ago I even found the B.B.C. fitting 
the things. They certainly did pick up a fair amount of dirt to 
start with. But they invariably deposited some of it back on 
the record later on. They were not even safe for a single record 
since any particles that found their way back to the record at 
the inner grooves did far more damage. No! All such short 
cuts to virtue are best avoided. Stick to common-sense principles 
and you will not go far wrong. Always handle your records by 
the rim, or with thumb on rim and fingers on the label. Never 
touch the recorded surface ; your fingers may be slightly greasy. 
And study to keep your records clean. The counsel of perfection 
is to brush over the surfaces with a stiffish brush or a cotton cord 
pad, kept clean, both before and after playing. Never use silk 
for the purpose: it electrifies:the surface and thereby causes it 
to attract dust. 

Many readers will have wondered why I have not so far 
mentioned “ track alignment ” as a factor in needle-breakdown 
or record-wear. It needs very little experience to convince 
oneself that it is indeed a very important factor. But it is not 
usually within the user’s control, and most instruments these 


days (in this country, though not in America) are fairly satis- 
factory in this respect. It should be observed, however, that 
the better the tracking in an instrument the more important it 
becomes to see that the instrument is dynamically level, as ex- 
plained last month. Most of the failures to appreciate the value 
of good tracking can be traced to neglect of this precaution. 
The reason is this. In order to reduce tracking error to small 
dimensions, of the order of three degrees plus or minus, it is 
necessary not only to provide a certain offset to the sound-box 
or pick-up, but also to fix the carrying-arm in such a way that 
the needle point reaches half an inch or more in front of the 
turntable spindle. This of itself creates a side pressure on the 
needle point at the inner grooves of the record, which may be 
quite considerable if only a static level is maintained, e.g. by means 
of a spirit-level. Dynamic levelling as described automatically 
cancels out any regular side pressure, from whatever cause it 
may be due. 

All these factors responsible for needle-breakdown or record- 
wear (and, remember, the two amount to the same thing, being 
both symptomatic of undue stress between needle and record) 
are of the nature of continuous and regular agents. What about 
the oscillating strains produced by the motion imparted to the 
needle point by the record groove ? Ultimately, these strains 
are like the straw that breaks the camel’s back. They depend, 
of course, on the character of the recording, and particularly on 
the sharpness of curvature of the groove at particular points as 
well as on its amplitude. But they also depend to a very large 
extent on the mechanical characteristics of the reproducer. In 
order to appreciate what this means, the analogy of the garden 
roller will take us a part but not all of the way. Comparatively 
little effort is required to push it steadily across the lawn, but 
motion backwards and forwards, or starting and stopping, causes 
much bigger ‘‘ reaction on the driving point,” which in_ this 
case is you yourself. And the lighter the roller the less effort is 
required. If, now, you imagine the roller to be controlled by 
springs working in opposite directions and embedded in a viscous 
oil, you have a very fair analogy to a gramophone sound-box, 
the springs representing the elastic forces of the diaphragm and 
the viscous oil the loading of the air column. The whole 
mechanism is pretty sluggish, and owing to the very nature of 
the mechanism the masses concerned are fairly substantial, but 
provided a reasonable balance is maintained between the viscosity 
and the elasticity the reaction on the driving point need not be 
unduly large. Surprising, perhaps, but undoubtedly true. 

With a pick-up we have a somewhat different state of affairs. 
In the first place the masses can be made smaller ; so our garden 
roller can be lighter. A certain springiness in the needle and 
armature is inevitable, but in ordinary cases difficulty arises in 
providing sufficient viscosity. With most pick-ups, however, 
there is an overwhelming disability. In almost all arrange- 
ments of an armature between magnet poles the equilibrium is 
unstable: if the armature is displaced from its central position 
(e.g. by the record groove) it will swing farther over. To over- 
come this tendency, some form of mechanical restoring spring 
is used, and this in its turn demands more viscosity (or mechanical 
damping), which the dimensions of the device make it extremely 
difficult to provide. To return to our analogy, it is as though 
the roller were balanced on top of a mound so that a push one 
way or the other would send it careering down the slope. 

In some pick-ups (e.g. the Meltrope and the old Johnson— 
H.M.V.) the difficulty was avoided by having compensating 
magnetic restoring forces. In addition the Meltrope has a long 
and therefore non-reactive damping line. In a moving-coil 
pick-up the equilibrium is not unstable, though the masses 
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A New Bush 
All-Wave Console 


with an 8 watt output 












\— The Bush S.U.G.43 is a 5 valve (inc. rect.) 
seven stage superhet for A.C. Mains, 190-250 
volts, 40-100 cycles. 


Wave ranges: SHORT 16.5-51 metres, 
MEDIUM 198-550 metres, LONG 850-2000 
metres. 


Large, clear, station-calibrated tuning dial 
mounted in top of cabinet with each waveband 
individually illuminated. Dual ratio control for 
accurate tuning on all wavebands. 


Output of 8 watts delivered to large High 
Fidelity Energised Moving Coil Speaker, gives 
magnificent quality performance. 


Provision for pick-up and remote speaker. 


Beautiful polished walnut cabinet with 
figured panels. Height 34%’. 


r— Cash Price 15 GNS. or on popular payments. 


Write for full details of Bush All-Wave table 


models, consoles and radiograms, and The Reliable 
name of nearest Appointed Dealer to Bush — Radio 
o 


Radio Ltd., Power Road, Chiswick, W.4. 
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The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, Ltd. 


Astra House, 121 Shaftesbury Avenue 
(four doors East from Cambridge Circus) 

















Apart from the sale of new 
records, one of the great advan- 
tages offered by The 


GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE 


is the exchange of records. Every gramo- 
phone owner sooner or later realises the 
necessity of overhauling his collection. 
Records that no longer please soon be- 
come a source of worry. They take up 
valuable space when they might be 
turned into money with which to buy 
others, records that will really give you 
pleasure. 


The same applies in the case of a com- 
plete work or single records that have 
been re-recorded — better artists, better 
recording — no enthusiast can be really 
happy until he has the new recording. 
The very knowledge that a better record- 
ing exists is sufficient to kill his interest 
in the one he has. 


This is where the Gramophone Exchange 
is such a boon. To quote from our 
prospectus— 


“ A generous allowance can be made 
on your unwanted records of good 
music in fibre-playing condition, 
in part payment for new records. 
Steel worn, jazz and musical 
comedy records are not accepted.” 
And then what happens to these records 
so taken in exchange ? To quote again 
from our prospectus— 


* Such records are available for exchange 
or sale at half current list prices in our 
Slightly Used Record Department in 
Basement. This department is well worth 
a visit by customers who desire good 
records at economical cost. Moreover, 
this Exchange Scheme possesses all the 
advantages of a Gramophone Record 
Exchange Library inasmuch as it enables 
you to exchange for others any of your 
records immediately you tire of them.” 
The records in this department are fre- 
quently augmented by the purchase of 
private collections of fibre-played records. 
No list is issued—it cannot be, as stocks 
are changing every day. This service is 
available to callers only. 


_ LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE Bar 3007 
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SOUND 


ENGINEERING 





— NOW READY — 


This entirely new manual devoted to “Sound Engineering” will 
prove of invaluable assistance to Radio Dealers, Servicemen, and 
amateurs who are interested in sound systems, whether for profit 
or for personal entertainment. ‘Sound Engineering” is the only 
manual devoted entirely to the subject of sound systems and 
associated equipment. This 32-page book, packed with illus- 
trations and useful technical articles, will be in great demand. 
This edition is limited, and you are strongly advised to write for 
your copy immediately. 


“ SounD ENGINEERING ”’ tells you about : 


Selling Sound. Components of Sound Systems. Installation of 
Sound Systems. Carbon, condenser, dynamic, velocity and crystal 
microphones. Pick-ups, loudspeakers and amplifiers. _ Installation 


problems. Acoustical levels. How loud is sound. Characteristics 
of Rochelle Salt crystals. Sound projection controls. 

Send for your copy to-day. Price 1/-, 

This edition is limited. Post Free. 


KN Rothatmel 


Rothermel Hous 
Soasestery Road, High Road, ‘Kilburn, London, 
N.W.6 Phone: Maida Vale 6066 











The MELTROPE 


TRACKING UNIT 





—a really practical instrument for Price 
home recording. Adaptabletoany 19 
good Radiogram or Gramophone 

May we send you our latest 


leaflet explaining fully the 
method of assembly, etc. ? 


AMPLIFIERS 


BILLET RD., WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 


TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 2244 
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involved are normally much larger. In a piezo pick-up the 
equilibrium is stable and the masses can all be kept low. - Either 
type can be designed to give only small reactions on the driving 
point ; the piezo has an advantage in that its electrical output 
is greater and a disadvantage in that a crystal is rather brittle. 
A good pick-up of either type, however, is a rather delicate instru- 
ment needing very careful handling. Devices which incorporate 
relatively substantial springs and correspondingly heavy damping 
can stand much harder usage. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat crude design of the damping 
arrangements incorporated in the crystal cartridges hitherto 
used for piezo pick-ups, very great success has been achieved in 
tae saving of record-wear with metallic needles and point-break- 
down with fibres. The reaction on the driving point has not 
been so nearly constant as it might be, and as a consequence, 
or rather a concomitant, of this some small peaks have remained 
in the frequency response. But the variation has not been large 
enough to make the magnitude intolerable at any instant, with 
the result that difficult records are played with ease. I can get 
a definitely smoother response from my Meltropes, but not 
quite the same facility for playing difficult records ; the reaction 
on the driving point is less variable but at a rather higher level. 
Incidentally, both types exhibit one valuable characteristic : 
there is very little needle-buzz. If you listen carefully you can 
just hear the needle singing to the music, but there is no twittering 
and chattering. For general quality of tone I prefer the Meltrope 
on all but the most difficult records. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of testing the new type of 
piezo pick-up announced by Rothermels in their advertisement 
last month. But I hope to, very soon. I gather that the 
announcement was a little anticipatory in order to give our 
readers advance notice of the latest development: 

And now to come back to the records themselves. Mr. Moore 
Orr has kindly sent me a list of records which friends of his 
have found difficult, though he confirms my finding that no record 
has yet proved too difficult for the piezo de luxe pick-up. Indeed, 
he is almost prepared “‘ to play with a single point any six alleged 
‘ difficult’ records and without any appreciable loss in tone.” 
His experience, however, has been mostly with orchestral records, 
none of which is anywhere near so difficult as some of the vocals 
I mentioned last month. I can play the orchestrals mentioned 
with sound-boxes or pick-ups, but I cannot guarantee to play 
some of the vocals save with the piezo. My copy of Columbia 
L2310 (Rigoletto—Bella figlia dell’ amore) is a real teaser. So is 
the Sea Shanties record I mentioned. 

The following records may now be added to the list, though 
none of them is impossible and some I find fairly easy : 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


NEW MODELS BY BUSH, 
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H.M.V. DBr8o1. 
Orchestra. 

H.M.V. DB2626-33. 
apolis Orchestra. 

H.M.V. DB2572. Toccata and Fugue. 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

H.M.V. (C2842. Dvorak Carnival 
chestra. 

Columbia LX69. Sibelius First Symphony. 

Columbia LX570. Berlioz Carnaval Romain. 


One other interesting reminiscence. A few years ago, some 
American recordings, notably those of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, had the reputation of wearing badly. A number of 
the English H.M.V. issues were therefore doctored by re-recording 
from the original record to a new matrix, with a filtering of bass 
or a reduction of amplitude. In some of the cases I was able to 
check the doctored copies against the originals. I much preferred 
the originals in every way. The doctoring process, in my 
judgment, was a complete failure even for the very purpose for 
which it had been introduced, and certainly from the point of 
view of quality of reproduction. Indeed, I usually found the 
doctored copies to be more unkind to the needle. Fortunately, 
the practice was not long continued. But beware of records 
with a capital T after the matrix number. 

Mention of the matrix number reminds me that often some 
quite useful information can be derived from that source. I am 
afraid that I may be a little out of date, since I have not been 
watching the issues in this respect and comparing notes recently. 
But the following questions relating to matrix numbers on H.M.V. 
records may excite the curiosity of some readers : 


(1) 


Pomp and Circumstance Marches. B.B.C. 


Bruckner Seventh Symphony. Minne- 


Stokowski and 


Overture. Czech Or- 


What does a capital Delta (a triangle) after the number 
mean ? 

Or a swastika ? 

Or a square ? 

Or a diamond ? 

What do the Roman numerals (I, II, III, etc.) to the right 
of and above the matrix number mean ? 

What is the significance of the letters in front of the 


number ? 


That is enough to goon with. And the answers can be deduced 
from an examination of the records themselves (provided you 
have enough of each kind), though a little knowledge of the 
history of recording in the past ten years or so is a decided help. 

In case any reader is unaware of the fact I should perhaps 
add that the matrix number is embossed or indented on the 
record itself just outside the label and usually just below it. 


H.M.V., McMICHAEL AND 


MARCONIPHONE 


REPARATIONS for the grand assault on the public purse 

at Radiolympia are in full swing. New models are being 
announced almost every week by one or other of the reputable 
manufacturers. 

At the time of writing there seems to be nothing of a really 
startling nature on the horizon, that is, so far as theoretical design 
is concerned. 

There will be the usual spate of mechanical novelties—aids to 
simpler tuning, etc.—no doubt ; already one or two firms have 
revealed bright ideas and there will probably be more to follow. 

We are hoping, however, that the improvement in musical 
quality which is notable in most present-day receivers will be 
still further advanced. The few new models it has been our 
privilege to hear seem to indicate that our hopes will be fulfilled. 

In the meantime here are some details of more newcomers. 


YIM 


H.M.V. 


The H.M.V. range has been augmented by two new receivers. 
One a portable radio set which is reviewed on another page and 
the other a de luxe version of the H.M.V. All-world Receiver, 
Model 494. The radio-gramophone counterpart of this receiver 
(494) was reviewed in the April 1937 issue and the new 499 
receiver, as it has been designated, is of somewhat similar 
theoretical design. 

The principal differences between the two receivers are in 
cabinet design and other mechanical and electrical improve- 
ments such as the incorporating of new-type control knobs which 
are provided with special flanges to prevent the scratching or 
other disfigurement of the cabinet when operating. The new 
instrument is also fitted with a tuning dial calibrated in half- 
metres and a fluid-light visual tuning indicator. 
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It is, perhaps, a pity that the de luxe idea was not carried even 
one step further by incorporating a bass control as in the more 
expensive H.M.V. instruments, but still as it stands the new 
499 receiver is pretty good value at 14 guineas. 


McMichael 


Two new additions are announced by McMichael. Both are 
receivers and are of similar basic design ; one is a purely A.C. 
receiver and the other is of the Universal type, i.e. for operation 
from either A.C. or D.C. supplies. The respective prices are 
10} guineas and 11 guineas. 

This “371” chassis has a four-valve (rectifier excluded) 
sequence consisting of frequency changer, intermediate frequency 
amplifier, combined second detector and low-frequency stages 
and a power stage. It is an all-wave receiver covering the short 
waves between 16.5-50 metres and the usual long and medium 
wavebands. 

A system known as Polychrome tuning seems to be one of the 
principal features and the new fly-wheel tuning control (as 
described in the review of the 137 issue on another page) is also 
incorporated. 


Marconiphone 


During the past month Marconiphone have also announced 
two new models. They are Model 562, a 6-valve Superhet 
Battery Transportable Receiver, and Model 559, a 6-valve de luxe 
Superhet Receiver designed for A.C. operation. Their respective 
prices are 154 guineas and 14 guineas. 

The 565 covers the long and medium waves only and is 
absolutely self-contained as the cabinet is fitted with frame aerials. 
A turntable is fixed to the base of the cabinet and thus full 
advantage can be taken of the directional properties of the aerials 
with a minimum of physical exertion. 

The 559 A.C. Receiver is in reality another version of the 
557 Receiver which in radiogram form was reviewed last month. 

Naturally the new 559 is fitted with certain extra mechanical 
and electrical refinements designed primarily as aids to correct 
tuning.and manipulation. 


Ozaphane 

What a cooling word that sounds ; at the time of writing it 
is about eighty degrees in the shade and the mere mention of 
the name carries one in imagination to cool sea shores and 
fresh breezes. 

Actually, however, this note has little to do with holidays 
(though we have hopes) ; it concerns another name which until 
not sO many years ago was also a name to conjure with in the 
gramophone trade. 

We refer to that of Mr. Leslie T. Neck, once the Managing 
Director of the Columbia Graphophone Company and now a 
Director on the Board of—guess which company ! 

No, not in a thousand attempts would you guess right, but for 
the word which heads this note. 

Mr. Neck recently became associated with British Ozaphane 
Limited and he will be in charge of the campaign which will 
launch a new and, we are told, a very much improved Duo-Trac 
Sound Projector in August. 

In the meantime, we must ask the forbearance of the many 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE who wrote from all parts of the 
world for more details following our brief description in March 
1937 issue. As soon as the modified Duo-Trac instruments are 
ready for distribution we shall give a full-dress report on, at least, 
one model. That is, of course, always assuming the co-operation 
of the British Ozaphane Company. 


Bush 


At the time of going to press details of the new instruments of 
Bush Radio are not to hand. But in addition to the SW43 
receiver reviewed on another page there will be two new radio- 
gramophones and two more receivers. 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
by W. W. JOHNSON 


The “*Con Moto’’ Rhythmic Series (Il) 


Last month, in the first article in this new series, I ventured to 
suggest that until the promoters and publishers collaborate in 
an intensive advertising campaign it may be a long time before 
the teaching profession as a whole discovers the outstanding 
merits of the ‘Con Moto” scheme of musical education, a 
scheme that very definitely demands the serious consideration of 
all teachers of young children. 

I am glad to say that already an eminently successful effort 
has been made to bring the new system to the notice of London 
teachers, and that it now remains for similar demonstrations to 
be given in the provinces. On Saturday, June 12th, at the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Miss Davies and Miss Storr, 
together with Mr. David Branson (who recorded the piano 
illustrations for Columbia), demonstrated the system in detail 
with the assistance of pupils from two London elementary schocls 
and students from the Rachel McMillan Training College. The 
three publishers exhibited all the equipment (books, music, and 
records) in the annexe, while one of the new H.M.V. Schools 
Models with large baffle speaker was used in the lecture-hall for 
the recorded illustrations. 


In her opening remarks, Miss Davies stressed the point that 
her scheme is just as valuable to the teacher (in her own apprecia- 
tion of good music) as to the pupils; that even trained and 
accomplished pianists cannot afford to dispense with the records 
in certain circumstances ; and that the object of the technical 
exercises (delightful in themselves) is to lead up to a fuller and 
truer appreciation of simple masterworks. 

At this point the infant children (all under six years) gave their 
show. It was indeed remarkable. Both to the accompaniment 
of their teacher and the gramophone they moved freely and 
naturally to unfamiliar music, marching to a march tune, skipping 
to a lilting tune, swaying to a swing tune, and so on—all without 
the slightest hint or instruction. It was obvious the children 
felt the rhythms, for whereas some began to move almost as soon 
as the music began, others with slower musical perceptions were 
momentarily nonplussed. The chosen music consisted of pieces 
from Schumann’s Scenes from Childhood (Columbia DB1679-80). 
Lest there might be a doubt as to whether the children were 
moving mechanically to the music, a record of a march from 
Schubert’s Marches Héroiques (Columbia DB1588), in which there 
were changes of speed and changes of volume and tone, was 
played, and it was remarkable how sympathetically the pupils 
responded. But the most surprising display of infant concen- 
tration occurred when the class, with closed eyes, conducted 
(not merely beat time to) a simple piece played on the gramo- 
phone. 

The display by juniors from a London elementary school 
showed even more vividly the possibilities of the ‘‘ Con Moto” 
system. Although only between eight and ten years of age, 
these children found no difficulty in discovering swiftly and 
surely the pulse of a piece of unfamiliar music. Sitting on the 
ground with eyes closed, they listened intently for a few bars, 
then stood up and correctly conducted. Later, a 16-bar tune 
containing four sections each with a mixed grouping of notes 
was played: the class first listened, then beat time, and finally 
stepped the note-patterns—a very difficult exercise that would 
tax the powers of an adult musician. 

Finally, after Mr. Branson had shown the practical use of the 
special technical exercises devised in connection with the scheme, 
the college students demonstrated the ease with which 5-4 time 
may be beaten and stepped simultaneously, the musical example 
(which was played both on the piano and the gramophone) 
being the famous slow movement from Tchaikovsky’s Sixth 
Symphony. 
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THE COMPOSER AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


by LEO 


HE passing of Ottorino Respighi without leaving us a single 

recording of the authentic renderings of his own works, and 
Madame Blanche Marchesi’s phrase in the February issue that 
in the gramophone tradition lives for ever, has aroused my 
interest enough to spend a day in looking through my library 
of catalogues to see in what connection the composers of the 
last forty years have stood with the records. The result was 
not at all unsatisfying, although there aré a few unaccountable 
gaps, where a composer was allowed to die without having had 
the opportunity to hand down his tradition for future times. 

The greatest omission in the last period is without doubt 
Respighi, and this is the more curious and inexplicable as he 
was in the habit of conducting his own works almost everywhere, 
and also played his own piano compositions. I have had several 
opportunities to hear him conducting his operas La Campana 
Sommersa, Maria Egiziaca and La Fiamma broadcast from the 
Italian opera-houses, and also heard several concerts with him 
in the Concertgebouw. So one rather wonders why no company 
ever had the bright idea to ask him for some recordings, not 
even for the Fontane di Roma, which has been recorded on nearly 
every sort of record ! 

The fact that Puccini never recorded can be easily explained, 
because he never conducted his works, and never appeared in 
public as a performer. But with such a dominant figure in our 
musical life as Respighi it seems almost criminal that nobody 
ever thought of preserving his own readings of at least the most 
popular of his works. 

Though Puccini thus far has not “turned up,” I have not 
yet given up all hope that perhaps he accompanied some singer 
in the very early days. Anyway, he was earnestly interested in 
the gramophone, even ordered a set of Japanese records in 1904 
to seek inspiration and local colour for Butterfly, later doing the 
same thing in Chinese for Turandot. 

On the other hand, Umberto Giordano, of Andrea Chénier 
and Fédora fame, was in so close relation with the phonograph 
that he even for some time was the artistic director of the old 
Fonotipia, from its foundation in 1904 till about 1907, just 
covering those precious “‘ collectors’ years.”” Knowing this, it is 
rather surprising that he did not record himself a great deal. 
I have one old Fonotipia of Amedeo Bassi, singing two fragments 
from Siberia, which he accompanied. His autograph is engraved 
in the wax together with the tenor’s, and is dated 1906. Apart 
from this, he accompanied some airs sung by Bonci and Nini 
Frascani, the latter also on H.M.V. Even to-day Giordano still 
regularly conducts his own operas in Italy, and I cannot under- 
stand why Columbia let slip the opportunity to engage him 
when they recorded the complete Fédora and Chenier. Instead 
we now have two commonplace and uninspired renderings by 
Molajoli, and they even are a handicap for any further hope 
that there will be new records some day under Giordano himself. 
I cannot see any company waxing enthusiastic over the idea 
of recording a duplicate Fédora ! 

Anyway, as a slight compensation he recorded electrically for 
the Italian Parlophone some orchestral passages from Mese 
Meriano and Jl Re. But it seems to me that something ought 
to be done about it. Giordano will be seventy this year, and 
we may be sure the later world will want to know how he 
intended his works to be performed, just as we would like to 
have a large amount of Verdi records. 

Mascagni did not seem to have any interest in the gramophone 
till the coming of the electrical period. Then, however, he fully 
made up for his laziness, and conducted quite a series both on 
Polydor and Parlophone, even including works of other com- 
posers! Of his own we now have the Prelude and Intermezzo 
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from Cavalleria, and fragments from Amico Fritz, Iris, Rantzau, 
and Le Maschere. Here we can have a slight hope. The 
Cavalleria set now on the H.M.V. list is all right for the price, 
but nobody would call it even an approach to a fair performance. 
Now that this company has duplicated a similar Pagliacci on 
red label records, we may hope they will follow it up by a really 
representative Cavalleria, under the composer himself. As to the 
cast, I would suggest that it be chosen by Mascagni, so that 
the whole performance would be absolutely authentic. I have 
small doubt that Giuseppina Cobelli would then be Santuzza, 
the greatest artist on the Italian operatic stage, who is not even 
allowed to sing a single record (her two acoustical records are 
long withdrawn). We could have Galliano Masini as Turiddu, 
or still better the marvellous Franco Tafuro, another one who 
never recorded. But I hope those who are responsible would 
only hurry ; some day it will be too late, and one more irrevocable 
opportunity will have passed. 

By the way, I am not so sure Mascagni would be willing to 
do it, as I have heard a most alarming bit of news. One of the 
great companies had been wishing to record the great scene 
between Egloge and Nerone from Mascagni’s gorgeous new 
opera (I like it more than most of his other works, except the 
irresistibly lovely Iris), with the original singers Carosio and 
Pertile and conducted by the composer. And Mascagni did 
not want to! I don’t know whether it is true, and I can scarcely 
believe it. 

As to Cavalleria, the opera is my pet aversion, but I don’t let 
my personal opinion interfere with my historic sense. It is our 
duty that such a fundamental work as Cavalleria, a work that 
made a whole new style of opera, should be handed down to 
posterity in the author’s reading, while there is still time. 

It would be all the more important because its inseparable 
twin J Pagliacci was really conducted in full by Leoncavallo, 
though I doubt whether many people are aware of it! Of 
course it was done in the acoustical period, about 1910, and the 
cast was Giuseppina Huguet as Nedda, Antonio Paoli as Canio, 
Francesco Cigada as Tonio, Ernesto Badini as Silvio, and Gaetano 
Pini-Corsi as Peppe. There is also a set with exactly the same 
cast, but Antonio Barbaini as tenor, and I don’t know whether 
Leoncavallo conducted these too. I have a few of these, unfor- 
tunately not the complete set, and it is very interesting to hear, 
for instance, Cigada’s Prologo knowing that he is singing it under 
the composer’s supervision, just as it ought to be sung. Of 
course everybody knows Leoncavallo composed Mattinata for 
G. & T., and accompanied Caruso’s recording of it. 

Checking up the other famous Italians, we find to our immense con- 
sternation that no records exist of one of the most important operatic 
composers of the day, Riccardo Zandonai, neither of the refined 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, who both are in the habit of conducting 
their own works very often. Of Ildebrando Pizzetti there are 
a few chamber-music recordings on Columbia, also of Alfredo 
Casella, and Victor de Sabata conducting his Juventus for Parlo- 
phone. So we must urge the Italian branches to some activity, 
to repay us for the loss of Respighi by giving us Zandonai, 
Wolf-Ferrari, and a great deal of Mascagni (why is his Piccolo 
Marat so neglected, and Jsabeau? Apart from the dead-worn 
Cavalleria, I feel any of his works would stand a complete 
recording’). 

Shifting to Germany, our attraction is first drawn by Richard 
Strauss, who certainly recognized the gramophone more than 
any other composer. At this moment we have his own readings, 
electrically recorded, of Salomé’s Tanz, Don Juan, Tod und Verk- 
lérung, Till Eulenspiegel, Biirger als Edelmann, Heldenleben, intermezzi 
from Intermezzo, and the H.M.V. Rosenkavalier film album. All 
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the others are on Polydor, and nearly all were also acoustically 
recorded. Further, he accompanied some songs on acoustical 
Polydors, sung by Robert Hutt and Heinrich Schlusnus. Yet 
I am wondering why the gramophone only seemed to be interested 
in his symphonic music, not at all his best side. In these days of 
** societies” I feel that a Strauss society should record at least the 
complete Salomé, Elektra, Ariadne auf Naxos, and liberal fragments 
from the later operas under his direction! Of course H.M.V. 
neglected the opportunity to let him direct their highly incom- 
plete and useless Rosenkavalier set (valuable because of the 
representative and ideal cast, but silly because of the tremendous 
cuts). The great trouble is, that all these composers are past 
seventy, and every day that is lost now counts. 

The late Max von Schillings, who left us a wonderful series 
of Wagnerian recordings, has conducted some of his own works 
on acoustical Polydor, snatches from Mona Lisa, Moloch and 
Ingwelde. 

Leo Blech appropriately recorded only from his solitary impor- 
tant work Versiegelt, also on acoustical Polydor. 

Recznizek conducted his popular Donna Diana overture and 
the Lustspiel overture on acoustical Homochord ; rather surprising 
to find such documents on such a popular and cheap label. 


The late Franz Schreker is represented on both acoustical and 
electrical Polydor with his Birthday of an Infante and fragment 
from Schatzgraber. Hans Pfitzner was better treated, and recorded 
much from Palestrina, Christelflein, Rose vom Liebesgarten, Katchen 
ven Heilbronn and Feste auf Soldhaug. The late Eugen d’Albert 
is not so well represented, though he made many piano 
records in the old days. Some piano compositions were included 
in his Polydor acoustical series, even some transcriptions from 
his operas! He also conducted some fragments from his best 
work, Tiefland, on electrical Parlophone. 


Korngold, the prodigy who after his promising Tote Stadt did 
not produce anything of interest, only accompanied some of his 
songs on Vox, with Rosette Anday, and conducted one acoustical 
Tauber record, from Eine Nacht in Venedig, a Strauss operetta 
he revised. 

To turn for one moment to the art of operetta, we must 
not forget Franz Lehar, who recorded much electrically for 
Homochord and Odeon, and even in pre-war times on H.M.V., 
as I have an old record from his Count of Luxembourg of those days. 

Not so well known is the fact that the late Leo Fall also made 
a record on G. & T., conducting two duets from his Dollar 
Princess. 

It is curious that all the above records date from after the 
war. There are scarcely any composer-records in the German 
catalogues before 1914. Yet I have my suspicions that Mahler, 
for instance, must have made some. During the period of his 
directorship at the Vienna ‘Opera all his singers recorded, as 
the government wanted to found an archive of the voices. So 
it would not be so very fantastic to assume that Mahler was 
present at some of these recording sessions, and perhaps accom- 
panied some for fun. Officially we don’t know anything about 
it, however. 

One important composer is preserved without the aid of the 
gramophone, but I feel that for completeness sake he must be 
mentioned: Max Reger, who made some pianola recordings, 
which are extraordinarily good. They are sometimes broad- 
cast from Germany, mostly from Stuttgart, and they give the 
impression of the man still being alive and actually playing. 
Those interested in piano records should turn their attention a 
little to this sort of recording, so infinitely more realistic than 
the best disc can ever hope to be. _A cylinder of Brahms, dating 
from 1889, was found in Germany last year, but reports of it 
were very contradictory. One said that it did not contain any 
musical value, but from another source I heard a re-recording 
was made on a modern flat record, and that it sounds very well, 
everything considered. 

If this is true, we may perhaps hope for similar surprises ! 
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Going North from Germany, we find Edward Grieg, of whom 
one record is even preserved in the H.M.V. Catalogue 2. But 
he made a good lot more, and they sound very fine for their early 
period. Another Scandinavian composer who records much 
to-day is Armas Jarnefelt, on Odeon. 

The Russians are fairly represented. I need not say anything 
about Rachmaninoff, whose piano concertos are laid down for 
all times in a worthy and authentic manner, nor about Stravinsky, 
who on Columbia recorded about all his most important works, 
including Petrouchka, Oiseau de Feu, Sacre du Printemps, Histoire 
du Soldat, etc. The late Glazounov has left us his ballet suite 
The Seasons, also on Columbia. 

One wonders whether Rimsky-Korsakov made any old record. 
-, -o died only in 1908, it is not at all impossible that he 
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From Spain we have some very good records by its greatest 
composer, Manuel de Falla, who accompanied Maria Barrientos 
when she sang his songs for Columbia, and also his concerto 
for chamber orchestra. The Catalan composer and violinist 
Juan Manen recorded often, even in the old days on Anker, 
but I don’t know records of his own compositions. 

The last group we will review are the French, who are also 
very well off. Beginning with their greatest composer, we find 
that Debussy accompanied Mary Garden as early as 1904 on 
G. & T., and is also reported as having accompanied Julia Culp 
on her H.M.V. record of Nuit d’Etoiles. In the Victor catalogues, 
however, the accompanist is Coenraad V. Bés, though the 
English lists state “‘ accompanied by the composer.”’ It would 
not be improbable that she simply recorded the song twice ! 

A most interesting electrical set was issued some seven years 
ago by Pathé, a series of modern compositions, conducted 
by the composers, with their autographé vocale. As I never 
heard them, I can only guess what they meant by that, and 
presume it will be something like the old announced Pathé 
records, where the singer always spoke the title of the item and 
his name before beginning. ‘ Collectors’ Corner” readers who 
can play the old black Pathés will be familiar with the speaking 
voices of Boninsegna, Caruso, Ancona, and about every singer 
who recorded on this type of disc. 

Among these records with spoken autograph is an interesting 
one by Charles Marie Widor, one by Georges Hue, Florent 
Schmitt, Guy Ropartz, Albert Roussel (who also accompanied 
Claire Croiza in his songs on Columbia), Alfred Bruneau, with 
a fragment from his famous opera l’ Attaque du Moulin, Inghelbrecht, 
and the late Vincent d’Indy, who conducted his Camp de Wallen- 
stein. D’Indy also left us some of his piano soli on acoustical 
H.M.V. 

The queer item in this set is the late Henri Rabaud, who con- 
ducted his Procession Nocturne and fragments from his delicious 
Marouff on Columbia. 

Maurice Ravel of course recorded his Bolero on Polydor, and 
his piano concerto, played by Marguerite Long, on Columbia, 
for which company he also supervised the old acoustical recording 
of his septette. 

Gabriel Pierné has a long list of records on both Odeon and 
Columbia, but not much of himself, only Ramuntcho (Odeon) 
and Giration (Columbia). 

Then we have Gustave Charpentier, who surprisingly did not 
make records from Louise, but instead recorded his rather 
insignificant Impressions d’Italie both on Pathé and Columbia, the 
same recording, I presume. Here is one more instance of wasted 
effort, as Columbia recently issued a Louise album, and neglected 
a splendid opportunity to oblige us with an authentic historical 
recording ! 

Then we have Frances Poulenc and Georges Witkowski on 
Columbia ; in fact all the modern French composers are very 
well represented. 


Of the old records, besides d’Indy’s acousticals, we have the 
set of piano records of Saint-Saéns, which are most interesting 
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examples indeed, some soli and a number of accompaniments 
for a violinist, Willaume. They are still in the historical H.M.V. 
catalogue. 

Another composer who recorded very early was Cecile 
Cliaminade, whose records even seem to have disappeared 
aliogether. They were on red label G. & T. 1903. 

Bemberg accompanied some of his songs for Melba about the 
same period, including the Chant Hindou, and I have one record 
of Guy d’Hardelot, accompanying a baritone, Silvio Sideli, in 
two of her songs, on a small make of record. Another interesting 
ol record in my collection is that of Alexandre Luigini, the 
composer of the Ballet Egyptien, and conductor of the Opéra- 
C.mique (died 1906). He accompanies his wife, Mme. Marie 
T \iery, in arias from Manon and Mignon, on an old Pathé. 

Holland is very badly represented with only one important 
record: the Piet Hein Rapsodie of Peter van Anrooy, recorded 
under the composer, who conducts the Residentie Orchestra, 
of which he was for many years the leader. 
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And to end with England, I need scarcely say anything about 
that, as anybody knows how Elgar recorded nearly all his works. 
Then there are the many important records of Gustav Holst, 
Edward German, Frederick Bridge, Cyril Scott, Frank Bridge, 
Roger Quilter, Hamilton Harty, etc. And among the composers 
of light music Albert Ketelbey and Victor Herbert, who each 
conducted and played his works on the ’cello, for Victor. 

So after a hasty survey like this, in which of course I am sure 
to have forgotten some of the most important, it appears that 
we don’t have very much reason to complain. Yet we would 
like to hammer it into the heads of the recording companies that 
when they record a work of a contemporary composer, they 
should not neglect to procure the services of the author, who 
more than anybody else seems to be called for handing down 
his tradition to the future world. 

And let us hope they will not tarry too long in recording the 
elder generation who still remain with us, before it is too late 
to redress their omission. 


THE LOVE DUETS OF VERDI ON THE 
GRAMOPHONE 


by J. V. L. GODEFROY 


Fang, cigpichine: under the headings of various operas, one 
sees in record catalogues the title “‘ Love Duet.” With 
Puccini and Wagner it is almost invariable, and thus labelled 
appears to be the purposely-written high light of each work. 
To Wagner in his woman-worship, and to Gounod and Puccini 
in their quest for lyrical outpouring, it is understandable that 
amorous or passionate scenes gave the fullest opportunity for 
their expression. Now the operas of these three composers are 
only a few more in number than those of Verdi alone, but for 
all his eighty-seven years, fully lived, this latter is never credited 
with the caption ‘“‘ Love Duet” in the catalogues. His love- 
music, however, will stand comparison with any, despite its 
unflaunted treatment. 

By all this I do not mean that I want “ Love Duet ” to appear 
where it is now absent. I do not claim that this would enhance 
the value of Verdi’s music. But the point is interesting because 
it shows that love is not the be-all and end-all of his operas, 
although he could, when he wished, paint it with the most 
beautiful inspiration. It is significant that his love duets occur 
only in his latter operas, and seem to increase in intensity from 
work to work, and the reason would seem to be that in any 
case Verdi’s music was always improving. But if we look beneath 
the operas at his private life, we will find another reason. 


Verdi, when he first entered the lists as an opera composer, 
fell in with the prevailing school, and his first two operas, a 
tragedy and a comedy, are concerned, however feebly, with 
people and their amours. While he was engaged upon the 
comedy, he fell ill, almost too ill to bear the expense entailed. 
His recovery was followed by the deaths of both his little children 
and his young wife. It is easy to read this as history, but 
amazingly difficult to grasp it as fact. Unless we have suffered 
in a like manner, it is quite impossible for us to appreciate his 
feelings at that terrible moment. But surely they are sufficiently 
reflected in the undeniable fact that in his next eleven operas, 
composed over a period of seven years, he paid little attention 
to individual emotions, and concerned himself primarily with 
the broad conflict of oppression striving against tyranny. Choruses 
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and patriotic songs fill his scenes ; love, if it appears at all, is only 
roughly handled, or used as a means to the patriotic end. 

It is only in his fourteenth opera, Luisa Miller, that personal 
tenderness appears. The patriotic element, direct or symbolical, 
is missing ; it is a love-and-death story of real people. And the 
reason ? It was written immediately after Verdi had gone to 
live with Giuseppina Strepponi in Paris. The old wound was 
healed at last, and he was tasting love again. 

So from now on we find operas dealing with people, and not 
political movements. We find the love-encounters becoming 
dramatic and interesting, dominating the plot instead of sub- 
servient to it. First of all we get the amours of the Duke in 
Rigoletto, and the tragic intensity of Gilda’s worship. They have 
only one duet, E il sol dell’ anima, and it is rightly composed of a 
light tune for the wayward tenor, with a far more heartfelt reply 
by the simple soprano. Then the music quickens to a passage 
of no great melodic merit, but it aptly pulsates with the Duke’s 
impatience and Gilda’s fear. It is only after he is gone that she 
whispers her young love in Caro nome, which is far too sweet a 
song for such a man to hear. 

This duet may be selected from either of the complete recordings 
of Rigoletto, but I recommend the Columbia by reason of Dino 
Borgioli and the fuller recording, though it entails two records 
(DX143-4) to H.M.V.’s one (C1488). Other versions are : 


Galli-Curci and Schipa. H.M.V. (Connoisseur) DA1161. Beauti- 
fully measured singing, but without the finale. 

Lotte Schoene and Joseph Hislop. H.M.V. DB1127. 

De Lucia and Huguet. H.M.V. (No. 2) DB368. But I still 
prefer Capsir and Borgioli in the Columbia Album. 


Verdi’s next opera, unreservedly romantic, was Il Trovatore. 


-The characters are not so subtly dealt with, having broadly 


conventional, but finely handled, passions. It is a tempestuous 
plot of love, jealousy and revenge, in which the two latter elbow 
out the former. In fact, there is no real love duet in J/ Trovatore. 
Perhaps Verdi felt that among all the fine tunes of the opera a 
love duet that would stand out was beyond his powers. So he 
adroitly breathed love into the middle of the drama by creating 
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a lull in the fiery proceedings, the calmness of which is most of 
its beauty. Manrico and Leonora speak liquid phrases to each 
other, and after the tenor’s song, their voices unite very simply 
for a few bars. Then back to the alarums. Here again we have 
the albums, and this time it goes to H.M.V., because Scacciati’s 
voice is so unsuited to recording purposes, and Merli’s is rather 
hollow (H.M.V. D1961, Columbia DX180-1). Then there is a 
mystery record of Martinelli and an unnamed but excellent 
soprano, who sing the love phrases tenderly till the former 
suddenly breaks out into Di quella pira several pages before his 
time. Admittedly it is all the fault of Ruiz, also unnamed, 
butting in ; but the record is labelled Di Quella Pira, so it is the 
love scene that is the more unexpected after all. This is a 
mystery record in more ways than one. It was not listed under 
Il Trovatore, but only under its reverse side (Cavalleria), and now 
it has disappeared even from there. A deleted dark horse, I 
suppose, but its number, if anyone cares to search for it, was 
DB1288. 

Now La Traviata, Verdi’s next opera, deals with illicit love, 
and made our proper critics howl with horror. But the simple 
music contains nothing lustful. Doubtless the subject interested 
the composer because he was living such a life himself; but 
this in no way induced him to try to rouse the passions of his 
audience. La Traviata was to be a drama, not a gospel ; so we 
do not find Alfredo and Violetta singing the music of rapturous 
union. It was conflict, not voluptuousness, that Verdi sought. 
The two duets between the lovers, therefore, stand well apart. 
Un di felice in Act I shows an ardent Alfredo, and an interested 
but half-mocking Violetta ; Parigi, o cara in Act III is weighted 
with doom, although the lovers play at being happy beneath it. 
They are never shown living together in harmony, as they would 
have been had the opera been a champion of free love. 

Un di felice is on C2216 in the H.M.V. Album, and 9631 in 
the Columbia, though in each case the previous record should 
be added to complete the scene. Neither is entirely adequate ; 
the H.M.V. has the better tenor (by far), and the Columbia 
scores with its soprano. The same criticism applies to Parigi, 
o cara, the full-blooded Recitative-Cavatina-Cabaletta duet of the 
third act (H.M.V. C2225-6, Columbia 9641-2). Olga Olgina 
and Frank Titterton also sing this on Decca K569. Ten-inch 
versions of both duets on one record are: 

Gitta Alpar and Ernst Groh. Parlophone RO20176 (in German). 
Galli-Curci and Schipa. H.M.V. (Connoisseur) DA1133. 


There is no doubt that in his next three operas Verdi lost 
his triumphant grip, but in them he consolidated his style. It 
was not until Un Ballo in Maschera, six years later, that he pro- 
duced another great love duet ; and now he exceeded all his 
former essays in this direction. This duet is modelled on the 
same lines as the one in the third act of La Traviata, its cabaletta 
being decidedly similar. But the middle part far outstrips the 
slow movement of Parigi, 0 cara, and touches everlasting richness 
of passion. Now it was while he was writing this opera that he 
and Giuseppina, after living together for ten years, decided to 
become legally married. Is it too much to suppose that the 
ripening to full maturity of their love not only reached its climax 
in open marriage, but also in this music ? This tremendous 
duet is not in the English catalogues, but exists on 

Italian Columbia D14680. 

German H.M.V. EHgo9. 
The former I have reviewed previously (September 1935) in 
THe GRAMOPHONE. It is a rough recording, and incomplete. 
Furthermore it is expensive. But it is difficult nowadays to find 
a record of Bonci in one of his most famous réles. The other 
record is in the lists of The Gramophone Exchange of Shaftesbury 
Avenue. Occupying one side, it is not much more than a potted 
version, but it is so brilliant all round that I unreservedly recom- 
mend it. Verdi sung in German with such spirit loses nothing. 

The reverse side of this excellent record consists of the same 
singers in the love duet from Verdi’s next opera, La Forza del 
Destino. This is not such passionate music, because the plot 
does not allow time for it, but it is in the same manner, full of 


Bonci and Pagliarini. 
Ludwig and Teschemacher. 
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spirit and melody, and even better sung. It is music that we 
seldom hear, and thus is all the more acceptable. 

Don Carlo, a great creation, is miserably treated by the recording 
companies, who do not seem to realize that it contains a wealth 
of impressive music, including two love duets of tender beauty, 
immense power and subtle workmanship. Perhaps they only 
remember the headline of a London paper when this opera came 
to Covent Garden in 1933: 

** Verdi’s Don Carlo must go back on the shelf.” 

So we come to Aida, and to what is termed The Nile Duet. 
This shows the familiar forms of the previous duets (with the 
exception of the unique Don Carlo ones) more richly expressed. 
Only the cabaletta remains comparatively undeveloped. Of 
the two albums the H.M.V. is the more expensive, and righily, 
the better version. Columbia cuts the cabaletta, and the 
material of its records is less smooth (H.M.V. D1608-9, Colum)ia 
9738-9). Other records are: 

Lauri-Volpi and Rethberg. H.M.V. DB1341 and 1458 (Ccn- 

noisseur). 

Seinemeyer and Pattiera. Parlophone E10go5. 

May Blyth and Henry Wendon. Decca K33. 
Of these the H.M.V. are the pick, and will be especially valuable 
to anyone who saw these great artists at Covent Garden in 1926. 
I have a tremendous love for Meta Seinemeyer, but she and 
Pattiera cover too much ground for two sides of a record. The 
Decca version shows how not to attempt opera. 

This is the last of the conventional love duets, in which the 
protagonists open with an exchange of phrases, leading to a 
tenor solo, followed by a union of the voices, working up to a 
furious cabaletta. In Otello the manner is changed. Only for 
a moment in the middle does it echo Aida, but there is no cabaletta 
now, for Verdi is an old man, able to look back calmly on the 
emotions of love, and remembering only their sweetness—no 
longer their fire. So on this secure pinnacle he pens the loveliest 
of his creations. This sublime duet is recorded on: 

H.M.V. DB1395. Zanelli and Sheridan. 

H.M.V. C2415-6. Fusati and Carbone (Connoisseur Album). 

Parlophone E10816. Pattiera and Seinemeyer. 
In each case I think the soprano carries the honours. The 
change of Othello’s temperament is exacting for the tenor. If it 
were not for an unfortunate blemish in Pattiera’s voice during 
one passage on the second side, I would give the palm to Parlo- 
phone. But this is a love duet, and must be perfect. Furthermore, 
the closing orchestral bars are cut, a crime in this sort of music. 
Carbone is lovely on the second side in the album, and there is 
much warmth in Fusati’s voice ; but the change from the first 
to the second side is made at a most inappropriate moment. 
Zanelli, a robust and well-favoured Othello, to my mind never 
quite succeeded in throwing off the shackles of his quondam 
baritone voice. 

In. Falstaff the roguish twinkle of old age flickers through the 
love music. Four times Ann and Fenton are permitted a delicious 
interlude for their courtship. The same themes are used through- 
out, only the orchestra developing in harmonic wealth. The old 
composer laughs with his young lovers in the full security of his 


years. We must look to Columbia for this music, for elsewhere 
Falstaff is given scant recognition. In the album the love duets 
come on 


LX243 (side 2) ; LX2q4q4 (side 1). 

LX249 (side 1) ; LX252 (side 1). 
On this last Fenton sings his love song, a sonnet, of which 
Ann’s voice, in the distance, takes the thirteenth line. On the 
first and third records we actually hear the lovers kiss, which 
adds to the delight. 

In this vein of Renaissance romanticism Verdi brings his love 
music to its final expression. After listening to its development 
one realizes that there is simply nothing left to be composed on 
the subject. Whereas others have made the love duet a necessary 
and conscious climax, Verdi entered into the souls of his men and 
women, and pursued their dramatic fortunes; and when he 
saw they were in love, he gave them all the beauty he knew. 
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The Gramophone Exchange 


1s the ONE place in 


London 
where you can obtain from STOCK any new record by 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE fe COLUMBIA 
(including Connoisseur Records) a 


(§) PARLOPHONE : POLYDOR : DECCA & BRUNSWICK 


or from our own Special List of FOREIGN 
RECORDINGS not issued in this Country. 








** Society ’’ Issues and other complete works may be had on deferred 
terms and paid for by three or four monthly payments. This will 
be found a great help in keeping up to date with the issues—some 
of the finest that have ever been recorded. 


Let us put your name on our Mailing List, and we will send the 
new Supplementary Lists together with the expert comments on 
the new issues by our Musical Director, Mr. G. H. S. Montagu. 


Arrangements can be made to accept in part payment for new 
records any good-class records in good condition which you no 
Jonger wish to keep in your collection. 


WE STOCK EVERY ACCESSORY FOR THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND SUPPLY TO EVERY PART OF THE WORLD 


The Gramophone Exchange Ltd. * Astra House 


12I, 


Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 (73007" 


@ FOUR DOORS EAST OF CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS ® 
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“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 





/ 
SOLBEN PYRAMID 
40 MINUTE 
NEEDLES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


The * Gramophone’ says 
** We have used this new needle over a period of about 
two months and found it completely satisfactory." 
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ae, See poe Products 


of unapproachable 


VALUE 


and outstanding 








THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 


The only Work of its kind in the World— 


The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 








Seme of the unfamiliar 


c repre- 
sented yy eos 
pedia of Recorded Music 











IVE years of continuous preparation and 
research have gone into this incomparable 
588-page volume... 


to-day’s complete answer to a lively demand 


AICHINGER, Gregor 
ANERIO. Felice by record collectors and musicians for an 
og ol Jacob exhaustive and authentic reference work 
BYRD, William devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
ane It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
DOWLAND, Jobo example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
eee name ame ive, in addition, page and bar references so 
, Gov: that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
See cisely how much ground is covered (or 
GOUDIMEL, Claude omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
a en Lee There are I| entire pages devoted to 
JOSQUIN DES PRES Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
LEONINUS Meststcr _ Mozart, 102 to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
CELLO, Benedetto Wagner ! 
age bal Every record collector and music lover who 
PURCELL. fener atid —— — a gen romarees 
music will want aco te) em 
Scant ATT. ——— volume—nothing like it anywhere! The price 
See semen is 14s., post paid. Send money order to... 
Scaveiz 8 THE GRAMOPHONE, "t.Si2 at 
INCK, Jan 


TELEMANN, Georg 
VICTORIA, Tomas Luis de 
VIVALDI, Antenio 


Telephone: GERRARD 2136-7. 
Sole Agent in the United Kingdom for The Gramo- 
phone Shop’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music. 


PERFORMANCE 





ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONES 


‘EXPERT’ SENIOR - - - £32 10s. 
‘EXPERT’ JUNIOR - - - £22 10s. 
‘EXPERT’ MINOR - - - £17 10s. 


RADIO OUTFITS 


‘Expert ’ No. I. A two-piece Radio set of 
real merit, capable of a performance far beyond 
its modest price—wonderful value at 16 gns. 


* Expert ’ No. 2. A two-piece Radio set 
in which every other consideration has been | 
sacrificed to one ultimate end — Quality 
Reproduction - - - - 25 gns. 


n Expert ” No. 3. Very powerful two-piece 
Radio set embodying everything that makes 
for better radio ‘ results.’ ‘ Push Pull ’ output 
in addition to many exclusive ‘ Expert’ 


features - - - - 35 gns. 
RADIO-GRAM OPHONES 

‘Expert’ No. |. Three-piece - 26 gns. 

‘Expert’ No. 2. Three-piece - 35 gns. 

‘Expert’ No. 3. Three-piece - 45 gns. 


SPECIAL é‘eif-contained One- and Two- 


piece Radio-Gramophones ; All-wave long dis- 
tance Radio Sets and Radio-Gramophones ; 
Battery Sets ; Sets for D.C. Mains ; Gramophone 
Amplifiers ; Public Speaking Equipment ; Loud 
Speakers ; Baffles; Cabinets ; Pick-ups ; ete. 
built to order at short notice. Write for fully 
detailed List of ‘Expert’ models. 


All the above Cashor privately arranged Deferred Payments 
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AMAA 


64. FRITH STREET, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE GERRARD 3632 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be writien on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tut GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 
The Editor wishes to 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 
emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.] 





Re cordings Wanted 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Vhile I do not share Mr. McIntyre’s enthusiasm for Scriabine, 
I velieve that more of this composer’s music should be made 
a\ ilable to gramophonists. But the piano was Scriabine’s 
m ‘er, and when he writes for orchestra he becomes grandiloquent 
ar | inflated. 

t will probably delight Mr. McIntyre to learn that the Fourth 
Sc 1ata and Flammes Sombres have just been issued in this country 
by the “ Friends of Recorded Music,” of which the enterprising 
Mr. Peter Hugh Reed is the guiding spirit. The latter piece is 
ccupled with Schénberg’s Op. 11, No. 2, the only late-manner 
S.6nberg obtainable on discs. These pieces are played by 
Mss Katherine Ruth Heyman, long known here as an apostle 
of worth-while contemporary music. 

t will also interest Mr. McIntyre to know that the Ninth and 
T: ath Sonatas of Scriabine are in the Japanese Polydor catalogue. 
It was with difficulty that I managed to obtain a set of these 
records recently. They are worth having, although the recording 
is 1.0t up to our standards. 

!n regard to Shostakovitch (why spell it the Polish way ?), I 
beieve that Mr. McIntyre would be disappointed in his later 
orchestral works, which are far inferior to his First Symphony ; 
while the Lady Macbeth music would be almost meaningless 
divorced from the opera-house. 

'n his paragraph headed “ Polite Requests’? Mr. Anderson 
asks for a recording by “ Tertis, in one of the few works written 
for viola.” Well, why not the Walton Concerto ? There have 
been many requests in your columns for this work. If this proves 
to be too expensive an undertaking, may I suggest Brahms’s 
Sonata in E flat ? I shall never forget Mr. Tertis’s recital here 
shortly after the war. Almost unknown here, he played to an 
insultingly empty house. But those who came were more than 
amply rewarded. He is one of the rarest artists of our times. 

One more thing, as an afterthought. Mr. Round would find 
plenty of “ utterly ridiculous” music by his god, Beethoven, if 
he were not so completely blinded by the glamour of that great 
name. I shall not impose upon you by quoting instances. Suffice 
to say that the eminent English critic Mr. A. E. Brent Smith, 
in an admirable essay on Beethoven in his little book called 
“Studies and Caprices,” has, in the short space of fifteen pages, 
touched upon. Beethoven’s weaknesses in a most convincing 
manner, and one that leaves little room for argument. One of 
the more conservative as well as discerning writers, he is not 
oblivious to Beethoven’s shortcomings. It is an eminently sane 
and judicious essay, and one that can be read with profit. 

New York City. MANHATTAN. 

P.S.—For Mr. MclIntyre’s information, the address of the 
“ Friends of Recorded Music ”’ is 12 East Twenty-Second Street, 
New York City. 


Lillian Nordica 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I am most grateful to Mr. Robert W. F. Potter for his mention- 
ing my book ‘“‘ The Record Collector’s Guide” in the highly 
interesting article he wrote in eulogy of Lillian Nordica. I should 
like, however, to correct what may have led to an erroneous 
impression on the part of some readers. The truth of the matter 
is that my tenuous work proposed only to catalogue the celebrity 


discs recorded and issued in the United States up to 1912, which 
difficult though seemingly meagre ambition it did fulfil, in the 
case of Nordica at any rate. 

Of her many tests, only eight were released domestically by 
Columbia and all of them during 1911, the dates given (as stated 
in my preface) being “‘ those of the release of the records and not 
of their recording, which, in some instances, may have been a 
year or years earlier.” When my second volume advances beyond 
preparatory stages, it may then be time to include further and 
more esoteric information. 


New York. Jutian Morton Moses. 


Opinion Wanted 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I should like an opinion on the voice of Arthur Cox, who 
recently sang Canio and Radames at the Metropolitan Opera 
House with great success under the name of Arthur Carron, 
and whom I saw (and liked) many times at Sadler’s Wells. 

Liverpool. Sytvia M. Sims. 


‘* Collectors’ Corner ’’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I have recently come across four old records, particulars of 
which I give below. 
Could you tell me if they are of any value or interest ? 
Beka-Land Record, No. 656.—Row, Row, Row, by Albert 
Collins (41905). 
Beka-Land Record, No. 607.—The Ragtime Violin, by Tom 
Temple (41714). 

“Clinch ” Record, No. 5121.—Sincerity, by Miss Hope Charteris 
(X43445)- 
Columbia-Rena Record, No. 1660.—That Funny Little Tie. 

Harry Champion (27457). 


Lancs. M. HAwNrTLY. 


The Catalogue Song 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In Mr. Liversidge’s interview with Signor Borgioli an interesting 
point has been raised, namely the manner of interpreting the 
Catalogue Song in Don Giovanni. 

While there is something to be said for both sides, Mr. Liver- 
sidge’s view recommends itself to me as being the more consistent 
with the whole character of Leporello, a lackey, a complete 
vulgarian and arrant coward. 

It would appear that the second, Andante, part of the aria is 
the point chiefly under discussion. This second part cannot be 
either entirely delicate, softly conspiratorial, on the one hand, 
or entirely loud and brazen on the other. There should be, 
rather, a great deal of contrast, light and shade, marked through- 
out by the essential coarseness of Leporello’s mind. As instances 
of this, certain points suggest themselves. The beginning of the 
Andante, “ Nella bionda, egli ha l’usanza,” etc., should not be 
sung robustly. The words do not fit this interpretation. Mock 
gentleness is rather the note. On the other hand, the words 
‘* E la grande maestosa ” tell one how they should be sung. The 
following passage, ‘‘ la piccina . . . é ognor vezzosa,’’ however, 
is soft and coarsely suggestive. But in referring to the Don’s 
conquests of old women Leporello may be as loudly ribald as 
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he likes, only to become softly suggestive immediately after, even 
to the extent of a chuckle after ‘‘ pel piacer di porle in lista.” 
In the last few lines his coarseness becomes even more apparent, 
if that were possible, than anywhere else in the whole song. At 
one point he is softly and mockingly aiming shafts at the unhappy 
Donna Elvira (“‘ voi sapete quel che fa ’’), at others, and of course 
particularly at the end, openly jeering at her in her infirmity. 

Such a gross piece of vulgarity as this scarcely calls for a gentle 
or delicate treatment of this aria. 


Earl’s Court, S.W. AnTOoNIO M. SEFI. 


Decadence of Singing 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


In reference to the article in the June GRAMOPHONE on the 
decadence of singing. 


I was very sorry to see that Dino Borgioli is of the opinion that 
there is a decadence of singing in this modern age. I feel myself 
(being quite young) that even if in a generation ago there was 
a galaxy of great singers headed by Caruso and Melba, surely 
as a whole they do not actually surpass the great singers of to-day 
(whose names we know so well) in either vocal ability or per- 
fection in singing. 

Reverting from singing for a moment, we read that there are 
decadences in most arts and crafts, including the stage, sport, 
music generally (and even the weather). Surely the majority 
of these ‘* decadences ” are only fallacies, particularly singing, 
which has had and probably always will have its good and bad 
members. I think that it is very unlikely that singing will ever 
stretch either to a decadence or an “ uplift,” and even if it did it 
would be very slight and need a very severe analysing. 


London, S.W.11. E. J. ALLEN. 


Plea for Ballet Music 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Pleas for the recording of this, that, and the other work are 
invariably confined to composers whose appeal for some reason 
or another is limited, or to the writer’s personal weaknesses ; but 
this plea is not of that type. 


Ballet music is represented in the record catalogues by a dozen 
works or so—most of them incomplete, some a mere handful of 
‘snippets ’ (certainly Les Sylphides, which contains an additional 
number not used in the ballet, is an exception), and apart from 
William Walton’s Fagade all these are of the classic tradition 
associated with Ballets Russes. Is it too much to hope, now the 
B.B.C. has given a recent fillip to the British side of the art, that 
a comparatively wide branch of contemporary music may be 
recognized by a series of permanent recordings. Surely, given the 
opportunity, Mr. Constant Lambert would not be averse to con- 
ducting for the gramophone performances of Vaughan Williams’s 
job, Sir Thomas Beecham’s arrangement of Handel’s music for 
Les Dieux Mendiants, his own Pomona, Gavin Gordon’s The Rake’s 
Progress, Geoffrey Toye’s The Haunted Ballroom and Douanes, 
Arthur Bliss’s Rout and Checkmate, Lord Berners’s The Wedding 
Bouquet and The Triumph of Neptune, Josef Holbrooke’s Aucassin and 
Nicolette, and Maurice Jacobson’s David. 

If the English public is sufficiently enthusiastic to make 
possible the existence of three ballet companies in the country, 
surely it would not be necessary to form a ‘*‘ Society ”’ in order to 


make these recordings a business proposition ? 
Derby. VicToR STOCKTON. 


The Walton Viola Concerto 


To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE. 
As a result of a letter of mine which appeared in the May issue 
of THe GramMopHong, I have had an interview with Mr. Yeomans 
of the Decca Record Company, from which I learnt the following. 
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Mr. Yeomans has for some time past been anxious to record the 
Walton Viola Concerto, but absence of any sort of indication as 
to how they would sell has made him hesitate. He has, however, 
been good enough to take my suggestion seriously, and tells me 
that if I can secure definite orders for a thousand sets he will 
start recording at once. I am hoping, therefore, that you will 
give me space in your columns to make an appeal to gramophone 
enthusiasts. 

Briefly, the position is this. I want definite orders for a thousand 
sets of the Walton Viola Concerto at £1 each. The conductor 
probably will be Walton himself, and the work will take four 
records. There have been many agitations in the past for 
recordings of this work, and here is a chance to get it. WnrenI 
say ‘‘a”’ chance, I really mean “‘the”’ chance ; for if a thousand 
subscribers are not forthcoming it is a pretty clear indication to 
the companies that the demand is not sufficiently large to make 
the job economic. I am aware that a thousand is a large nuruber, 
but in this case subscribers would be paying only for one work 
they definitely want, and not for one work they want and two or 
three others they don’t mind having. 

Finally, there is another point which I feel to be of importance. 
If the Walton is issued successfully, there are hopes that we <hall 
be able to persuade Decca to make other recordings under similar 
conditions. I think I have heard cries for Bax, Bliss, Hindemith, 
and others. If the people who asked for recordings of these com- 
posers will support the Walton Viola Concerto, we may yct see 
The Garden of Fand on records. 

Would anyone who is willing to place a definite order for ‘hese 
records if and when they are issued please write to me c/o 
THe GRAMOPHONE, and let there be one thousand of you, please, 
not a paltry four hundred. 


Hampstead, N.W.6. P. H. Vicor. 


Frida Leider 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Although I have not been fortunate in having my first letter 
published in your correspondence page, I feel that I must have 
one more attempt. 

The subject of that letter was that famous singer Frida Leider, 
and as I stated none of your correspondents have mentioned her 
name among their lists of great sopranos, to my knowledge. 

Madame Leider is acknowledged as the greatest exponent of 
the réles of Isolde and Briinnhilde, and has for twelve years held 
this position undisputed. 

This year I have been fortunate enough in hearing her as 
Briinnhilde in the first cycle of Wagner’s Ring, and I may say 
that those who heard her magnificent performance will not easily 
forget it. 

It may be that her top notes are not all they were, but her 
overnotes and middle register are unapproachable. Not only is 
Madame Leider a great singer, but she is a great artist. 

Should any of your readers doubt the voice and artistry of this 
great singer, I suggest that they listen to the following records: 
H.M.V. D1324, D1327 (second side), D1330, and D1331 (all from 
Die Walkiire). Two others I suggest are H.M.V. D2025 and D2026 
(both from Gétterdammerung, in the Connoisseur Section). 

Balham, S.W.17. Quita CHAVEZ. 


“Opera in the ’Nineties ’’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Please allow me to reply to Mr. P. G. Hurst’s remarks con- 
cerning “‘ Opera in the ’Nineties’’ which appeared in your 
June issue. His letter was interesting, but in spite of his con- 
siderable experience of opera I cannot wholly accept his opinions 
without some comment. He apparently takes it for granted that 
should some phenomenal Carmen appear on the horizon “ it 
would not be long before we heard about it.”” If we have to 
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wait as long for the great Carmens of the day as we have had 
to wait for other “ stars,’’ well, I humbly beg to differ. We had 
to wait sixteen years for Gigli, and after two seasons have not 
heard him since. Ansseau, “ the last of the great tenors,” to 
quote Mr. Hurst himself, last appeared in 1927 (ten years ago). 
D- Luca, much admired again by Mr. Hurst, has made one 
solitary appearance in countless years, while Tito: Schipa, “‘ the 
king of bel canto,” has not appeared at all. In view of this it seems 
to me quite conceivable that a first-rate Carmen would escape 
the eagle eye(?) of the Covent Garden management and inci- 
deatally the critical attention of Mr. Hurst. In common with 
M-. Hurst I have never heard Tamagno, but have since writing 
augmented my ‘“ abstract’ experience by hearing his available 
r-ords, pre-electrics, of course (I am sorry this is the only “ yard- 
st ck’? we have, Mr. Hurst), and remain unrepentant in my 
p eference for Zenatello, whom I have heard as Otello on several 
o casions. Incidentally, the late Mr. Herman Klein in his 
“ Musicians and Mummers” describes how Tamagno in his 
p *sence ecstatically embraced his gramophone while it was 
p tying one of his own records, so they should be reasonably 
fa thful seeing that the gramophone in question would be a 
“ vintage” product. I see that Mr. Hurst speaks of Martinelli’s 
‘ eeble outbursts ” as ‘‘ Otello”? at Covent Garden this year, 
wile our critics, to whom superlatives are almost unknown, 
h ve acclaimed him as one of the ‘‘ Otellos ”’ of all time, which 
I ind rather puzzling, to say the least, and makes me rather 
s ptical of Mr. Hurst’s description of Plangon as “ having a 
vce of such glorious and sensuous beauty as literally and actually 
h.s never been since remotely approached.” A sweeping state- 
ment if ever there was one. I assume front this, of course, that 
Mv. Hurst has heard every ‘‘ basso” since Plangon. A pro- 
dicious and noteworthy achievement, to be sure, and a feat which 
earns my warmest congratulations. I am in entire agreement 
with Mr. Hurst in his judgment of the wireless ‘‘ as a good servant 
and a bad master.” I will in fact go further and join forces 
with our editor in stating that “ it will in time lead to the utter 
debasement of the human ear.” I have heard, however, most 
of our present-day singers in propria persona, and quite honestly 
find them as good as their best records. Gigli in particular, who 
has given us a wealth of glorious records, sounds even better on 
the stage. Lauri Volpi, Ansseau and Martinelli are the same, to 
mention only a few. I could quote dozens of present-day singers 
who, I think, will challenge comparison with the great ones of 
the past epoch, however illustrious. Doesn’t Mr. Hurst himself 
on a visit to Covent Garden find Dino Borgioli “ keeping alive 
the spirit of the Golden Age,” if I have quoted him correctly ? 
We have plenty of makeshifts, of course (and a good percentage 
of them gravitate to Covent Garden), but such are not peculiar 
to our age and time, I venture to think. I thank Mr. Hurst 
again for his enjoyable broadcast, and can assure him that I 
am looking forward to seeing his name in my wireless programme 
at an early date. 


Birmingham. ARTHUR P. HOGAN. 


Otello 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Will you kindly insert the following for the benefit of Mr. Mowl 
who has written to THE GRAMOPHONE on two occasions asserting 
that I stated in a previous letter apropos of “ Otello” that 
Tamagno and De Muro were inferior to Fusati in the title rdle. 
Let me quote him: ‘‘ He commences by saying that Fusati is 
capable of taking the réle, while both Tamagno and De Muro 
are, in his opinion, disappointing, and in no way comparable 
with Fusati.”” The “he” referred to being of course myself. 
Now what I actually stated was this (I am quoting from my 
own letter) : “‘ The Otello (Fusati), while not being a superman, 
is distinctly better than any tenor who has sung the réle at 
Covent Garden in recent years.’’ How this can possibly be con- 
strued as a reflection on either Tamagno or De Muro is 
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utterly beyond my comprehension. Why, Tamagno last sang 
** Otello ” at Covent Garden in pre-war days, and the Boer War 
at that! Really! 


Birmingham. ARTHUR P. HoGcANn. 


Discussion on Singers 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


The discussion on singers in your columns lately has been very 
interesting, but one fact is certain, that classification of voices by 
either radio or gramophone is extremely unreliable. Mr. T. Mowl, 
for instance, could never have compared the voices of Battistini, 
Titta Ruffo, and Granforte in the way he has done in your May 
issue had he heard those three singers in an actual operatic 
performance in an opera-house. 

Battistini, Prince of Baritones at seventy years of age, with a 
perfect voice after fifty years of singing, perfect throughout its 
whole range, and of a liquid quality not possessed by any inter- 
national baritone singing before the public to-day. 

Ruffo, the Apostle of Lung Power, the Bull Baritone and Big 
Swat of the Top Note, the lower third of his voice inaudible in 
any opera-house. When he sang Valentine at the Metropolitan 
we heard about half of Dio Possente. 

Granforte, possessor of a magnificent voice, rainbow hued, 
with a splendid upper register, the perfect Iago and Scarpia. 
To bring these three voices together is like comparing Bonci, 
Ricardo Martin, and Martinelli. 

I treasure the memory of Tamagno’s wonderful Otello. No 
record could ever have done him justice. Not even electrical 
recording, which seems to be totally unable to catch the true 
characteristics of the great singing voice. 

The gramophone or radio is no guide whatsoever to the actual 
living voice, either in quality or power ; at best it can only be a 
rough guide. The discussion on Martinelli particularly interested 
me. Martinelli went to the Met. around 1910, I think, and was 
famous in Europe years before that. He has been a principal 
tenor since his first appearance, and still is ; and in this year of 
grace 1937 was chosen to open the Coronation Season at 
Covent Garden, in Otello, of all operas. The opera which even 
the late lamented Enrico never sang. Can the critics of Martinelli 
name any tenor in the world to-day with an equal record, or one 
who, after thirty years of singing, is still a reigning public favourite 
in the first four opera-houses of the world ? 

I feel sure that London opera-goers are going to forget many 
tenors when they hear the grand old veteran. 

Jamaica, B.W.I. WILLIAM SPOONER. 


Gigli 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I heard for the first time the other day the duet by Gigli and 
De Luca, Del tempio al limitar from Bizet’s I Pescatori di Perle, on 
H.M.V. DB1150, of which Gigli, according to your corre- 
spondent “‘ Ajax,” makes a “ horrid mess.” I see that Mr. B. L. 
Higson has already written a defence of the record in question, 
and I disagree with him only in thinking him too moderate. 

I have not heard Caruso’s interpretation in the Historical 
catalogue, so I cannot make any suggestion as to which is the 
better, but I do say that I consider this one of Gigli’s finest records. 
How his voice expresses gentle wistfulness 4nd sadness in the 
phrase Del tempio al limitar: and how his high notes ring out on 
this as on the other side of the record in the duet from La 
Gioconda, every word perfectly phrased and every note sung with 
true artistry. 

It does a great deal more than “‘ compare favourably ” with 
other renderings from opera-houses abroad, and I venture to say 
that for beauty of voice and interpretation nobody but Caruso 
could hope to equal it. Gigli, in short, is at his best in this duet, 
and what a best! And in the meantime I shall continue to 
suffer(?) from the “ Gigli complex.” 


Oxford. 


‘ > 


R. A. H. FARRAR. 
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Difficult Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


In the interesting article “ Difficult Records ’’ contained in 
the June issue, Mr. Wilson gives a list of these, and asks for 
suggestions as to others coming in the category. In my experience 
a perfectly hopeless case was H.M.V. D1473 (first movement of 
Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony). Triangular fibres that would 
play at least four sides of the remaining records broke down 
half-way in the first side, and no amount of treatment with 
lubricants would overcome the difficulty. (A Meltrope sound- 
box was used.) 

Two others that occur to me are H.M.V. DB1875 (Caruso) 
and the second side of 4354 from the Columbia Pagliacci Album. 
On the other hand, no particular difficulty has been experienced 
with Columbia 9716-7 (Capriccio Espagnol). 

Perhaps the most peculiar characteristic I have encountered 
was as follows: I used at that time a triple-spring motor which 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OW that Federation officials have, for two or three months 

at any rate, a little breathing space, it may be well to review 
briefly the progress made during the past twelve months by the 
society movement at large, and the Federation in particular. 


That the total number of active societies has increased is 
distinctly encouraging. One or two groups, it is true, have 
disappeared, but others have taken their places, and it is believed 
that there are still societies in existence successfully hiding their 
identity. A rumour reached us recently that “I.C.I.” run a 
flourishing gramophone club, although no official intimation has 
yet been made. The Federation is always glad to hear of new 
ventures, even if affiliation is not contemplated. Providing there 
is sufficient space, it is hoped next month to publish on this page 
a complete list of existing societies. 

News continues to come in of isolated attempts to form societies 
in the Empire’s outposts. Cairo, Capetown, and Sydney come 
to mind, while a recent request for assistance has been received 
from Bombay. Plans are now afoot, therefore, for forming an 
international section of the Federation. 


Cessation of activities during the summer months seems to be 
less prevalent than hitherto. It is surprising how many societies 
meet all the year round. Already many programmes for next 
winter are announced, and in this connection the Federation 
would again remind local committees of the increasing number 
of lecturers willing to offer their services freely to neighbouring 
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would play three heavy sides at constant speed with one winding, 
The start of the second side of H.M.V. D1631 (Beethoven’s 
Seventh), however, produced such a braking effect on the motor 
as to practically stop it, and always it was necessary to wind up 
again to full tension before playing the side. This occurred with 
triangular fibres and Meltrope sound-box, but with the advent 
of the thorn type of needle the trouble disappeared. Here again 
lubricants were of no avail. 

This, obviously, was a purely mechanical braking effect pro- 
duced by the friction of needle to record, the reason for which 
I have never understood, but which doubtless from his know- 
ledge and experience your technical editor can elucidate. I may 
say that even with a Piezo pick-up and thorn needles the repro- 
duction to my ear always sounds a trifle blurred at this pxint 
in comparison with the remainder of the set. Perhaps I should 
add that the troubles stated above no longer obtain with ‘he 
light-weight pick-up. 


New Milton, Hants. J. W. Cnurcn. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


groups, and of the desire of the Federation Chairman and 
Secretary to visit as many societies in their own homes as possible. 

The enterprise of the newly-formed Tottenham Society calls 
for special mention: to undertake to present programmes in 
local parks is a unique form of activity which others may care 
to copy. 

In the first twelve months of its existence the Federation 
does claim to have accomplished much. It has forged a strong 
link with the manufacturers, the result of which has been to bring 
many mutual benefits; it has inaugurated a loan scheme of 
records (which, so far, has not been sufficiently supported) ; it 
has secured these two pages of THE GRAMOPHONE each month 
for the propagation of its own news ; it has stimulated enthu- 
siasm for the establishment of a National Record Library, a scheme 
that will never mature until it receives general support ; it has 
established an information and advisory bureau and a panel of 
lecturers ; and, above all, it has united scattered societies into a 
single organization which can speak boldly for all on vital matters 
of policy. Doubtless the gramophone society movement will 
become a strong force in the social life of the community as its 
membership increases. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


[Reports must reach the Chairman, N.F.G.S., 62 First Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent, not later than the 10th of the month for insertion in 
the following issue.] 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Mr. F. Newbold chose the following items for the Circle’s 
last meeting of the season. The records were reproduced by 
means of an Ediswan Piezo pick-up which seemed to circum- 
navigate the tonal seas with satisfaction. Semiramide Overture, 
expressed vigorously as one would expect, with Toscanini con- 
ducting ; then Schumann’s Song Cycle Frauenliebe und Leben, 
rendered with exquisite feeling by Lotte Lehmann, with or- 
chestral accompaniment. An excellent recording of Schubert’s 
No. 7 Symphony by the B.B.C. Orchestra with Dr. Boult served 
to illustrate much phrasing typical of Schubert with much that 
was unfamiliar. Items following the usual conversational and 
refreshing interlude were Symphony No. 102 by Haydn, played 
under Koussevitzky’s baton with lovely string tone, and Liszt’s 
tone-poem Mazeppa. 
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Beckenham Recorded Music Society 


Miss Bradshaw’s interesting recital traced the history of piano- 
forte music from the days of clavichords and harpsichords to the 
present time. The gradual changes of fingering through the 
ages were particularly marked, as were the varying styles of 
composition. Mr. Preston’s operatic evening, including excerpts 
from Tristan, The Ring and Valkyrie played by a number of 
famous orchestras, and vocal selections by Béckelmann, Flagstad, 
and others, convinced us that the recitalist knew his Wagner 
really well. Mr. Stirling also gave a miscellaneous programme 
at short notice, some very acceptable songs by Elisabeth 
Schumann and piano solos by Cortot being included. 

A further programme of operatic recordings was given by 
Mr. Bacon, Society issues and Glyndebourne records being chosen 
t. illustrate the works of Mozart. Of a different order was 
Mr. Hillman’s technical talk on developments in recording since 
tie days of cylinders. This was followed by some recording 
experiments on aluminium discs, and Mr. Beattie (our founder 
aod retiring secretary) made and presented a personal message 
to the Society, while the members in turn expressed their good 
wishes in permanent form to Mr. Beattie, who is leaving the 
district. 

Readers in Beckenham and district are asked to apply for 
p rticulars of membership from the new Secretary, Mr. F. B. 
Ccaves, 133 Bromley Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Ciacton and District Gramophone Society 


This society has continued its activities with unabated: enthu- 
siasm during the month of May. Two meetings were held, and 
0.1 both occasions interesting programmes were given by members. 
‘The recitalists were Messrs. Rumball, Jones and Spencer Palmer, 
and in accordance with a general wish preference was given to 
orchestral works, and these included such well-known items as 
the Liszt Piano Concerto and the Beethoven Emperor Concerto. 
Many other interesting compositions were presented and the 
recitalists on each evening had obviously been to great pains to 
make their programmes as varied and well-balanced as possible. 

It is interesting to record that Mr. Spencer Palmer’s pro- 
gramme for the second half was identically the same programme 
as that given by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Arturo 
Toscanini at the London Music Festival at Queen’s Hall for the 
second part of their programme on the following Wednesday, 
May 26th. This consisted of the Beethoven Coriolan Overture 
and the Brahms Symphony No. 1 in C minor. 

The Society hopes to continue its meetings throughout the 
summer and programmes have been prepared for several months 
ahead. 


Coventry Libraries Music Circle 


The annual meeting was held under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Harold Osmond. This concluded a highly successful second 
scason’s work. For the meetings of the third season commencing 
end of September, it is proposed to include records of works by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Sibelius, seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century composers, modern English composers, etc. There will 
also be miscellaneous programmes. The meetings will be held 
in the Geisha Café. 

There are vacancies for new members and full particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Hodge, at Messrs. 
A. & F. E. Hanson Limited, 20 Hertford Street, Coventry. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


There was a long list of new issues available for the first May 
meeting. Outstanding works included the Beecham recording 
of the Freischiitz Overture (LX601), Beethoven Violin Concerto 
in D major by Kreisler and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(DB2927-31), and the surprising Casadesus “‘ find ” of Handel’s 
fine Concerto in B minor, for viola, by William Primrose 
(LX605-7). The Sieg fried Idyll by Toscanini’s New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra was unsatisfyingly lacking in detail, 
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doubtless due more to the recording than the performance ; it 
is nice to know that we lead America in one thing, at least— 
recording. (DB2920-1.) 

Friedman’s playing of the Marche Militaire showed this to be 
one of those rare instances of a subsequent orchestral arrange- 
ment proving infinitely more satisfying than the composer’s 
original intention, but even in its original form as a piano piece 
one can’t imagine that Schubert intended it to be the mild little 
work that Friedman gives us! (DB1688.) 

At the second May meeting Mr. Sunderland gave a long 
programme of selections from the masters “ From Mozart to 
Massenet,” and added several interesting notes relative to the 
various works played ; those which aroused the most interest 
were the robust Chopin Scherzo No. 3, by Rubinstein (DB1917), 
the Brahms Piano Concerto No. 1 (almost the matureness of 
Beethoven) by Backhaus (DB1842-3) ; and the dramatic restraint 
and faultless phrasing of Alexander Kipnis in sacred arias 
(H.M.V. 2997). It was interesting to hear also the vocal 
version of Danse Macabre, by Vladimir Rosing (E11247). 

July meetings: gth and 23rd. Commence 8 p.m. Headquarters, 
All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham Road, S.E.26. 
Visitors always welcome. 

Particulars of the society gladly sent on application to Secretary, 
Mr. F. T. Dixon, 48 Chartham Road, S. Norwood, S.E.25. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


At the final meeting of the present season of this new society 
an attractive programme was given by various members. This 
consisted of the following: Symphonic Variations by César 
Franck, by Cortot and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(H.M.V. DB2815-6), Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, by Bruno Walter 
and the British Symphony Orchestra (Columbia LX144-5) ; 
Petrouchka Ballet Suite (Stravinsky) (H.M.V. D2094-5-6) played 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitzky. In 
contrast to these, the rest of the programme was made up of 
various German and Russian folk-songs and Lieder, sung by 
Tauber, Olszewska, Lashanska, Hiisch, Kipnis, and Reimers. 
The evening was brought to a close by a vote of thanks being 
passed to the President, Mr. W. B. Haworth, for his generous 
hospitality in housing the society for the entire season. 


Any new member should communicate with the Secretary, 
Mr. G. T. Elson, 5 Harrow View Road, Ealing, W.5. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


The sixteenth concert of the present series was in the hands 
of Mr. R. Stearne, who gave a pleasing programme of vocal 
and orchestral music, which included Quilter’s Children’s Overture 
(which evoked considerable discussion) ; items by Holst ; and 
Debussy’s Petite Suite. After the interval Beethoven held the 
field with Egmont, the Fourth Pianoforte Concerto, and the 
Fifth Symphony. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Mr. Whiter recently gave us another excellent vocal pro- 
gramme which included La Danza, brilliantly sung by Miliza 
Korjus ; Youth by the Brook by Schubert, a lovely record, sung 
by Lotte Lehmann; and other pleasing items. Mr. Carter’s 
“Brahms Programme” included the Academic Festival Overture 
(Berlin State Orchestra), and the Second Symphony (London 
Philharmonic Orchestra), the third movement of which was 
delightfully recorded. 

The final recital of the season was a “ Favourite Record Com- 
petition,” there being two classes, (1) vocal and instrumental, 
and (2) orchestral. Entries were disappointing in numbers, 
though not in quality. Mr. Whiter’s To be sung on the water 
(Schubert) was placed first in (1), while Mr. Carter’s Nocturne 
(Mendelssohn) won the prize in (2). 
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Our second season concludes with the General Meeting, and 
we shall be resuming again early in September. Meanwhile all 
gramophiles in Hackney and district are cordially invited to 
write for details of our forthcoming season to Mr. G. Carter, 
86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Midland Gramophone Circle 


The Birmingham City Orchestra Club has formed a Gramo- 
phone Section under the direction of Messrs. E. C. Instone and 
T. E. Preston. 

At the first meeting Mr. Instone presented a programme in- 
cluding Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade, a very fine recording 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra (H.M.V. DB2522-7) ; Mozart’s 
Overture, Jl Seraglio (Decca-Polydor CA8187) ; Grieg’s Lyric 
Suite (H.M.V. C2643) ; and other records in lighter vein. 


The second meeting was a Sibelius Night, presented by Mr. R. 
Bardell. The main item was the great Finnish composer’s 
No. 2 Symphony (H.M.V. DB2599-2604). Other items were 
The Swan of Tuonela (H.M.V. D1997), Tapiola (Sibelius Society 
records, Nos. DB1744-5), and Tone Poem En Saga (H.M.V. 
C1994-5). 

Arrangements for the remainder of the season include a 
Mozart-Haydn evening presented by Messrs. D. Cochrane and 
E. Fiddian (the latter being an expert manipulator of the gramo- 
phone) ; Beethoven’s Symphony No. g presented by Miss L. 
Bates (July 27th); Wagner Night presented by Mr. T. E. 
Preston (August 31st) ; and Schubert’s Symphony No. 7 pre- 
sented by Mr. G. R. Birchley (September 28th). 


Meetings are held on the last Tuesday of each month in the 
Lounge at Messrs. Dale Forty’s, New Street, Birmingham. 


New members are cordially invited, and visitors welcomed. 
Full details from Hon. Secretary, Miss G. Dobbs, 81 Manor 
Road, Stechford, Birmingham. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Our last two meetings formed a strong contrast. On May 18th 
Mr. Hamber presented a programme planned to give some idea 
of the musical development of Beethoven, dividing his life roughly 
into three periods and illustrating with records the compositions 
typical of each. The musical high-lights of the programme 
were the new Kreisler recording of the Violin Concerto, and the 
String Quartet, Op. 135. 


On June ist the more inflexible classicists among our members 
were conspicuous by their absence, but they missed an exceedingly 
interesting and well-graduated programme. Miss Matthews 
started with the modern “jazz” idiom, first presented in all 
seriousness in Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, and then burlesqued 
in Walton’s Fagade ; thence to Delius’s Eventyr and Caprice for 
*Cello and Orchestra, showing how serious music has been able 
to enrich itself from the same source. From the contemplative 
mood of Delius it was an easy step to Spohr’s undeservedly 
obscure Violin Concerto (kindly lent by Mrs. Imhof), and the 
recital ended triumphantly with the Dichterliebe. 


July meetings: 13th and 27th. Hon Secretary, Miss I. H. 
Matthews, 31 St. Mark’s Crescent, N.W.1. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The society held its May meeting on the 24th of the month, 
when the President, Mr. V. R. Webling, provided an interesting 
miscellaneous programme, entitled ‘‘ Records from My Collec- 
tion.” New recordings were heard after the interval. 

The headquarters of the Society are the Unitarian Church 
Hall, High Street, Lewisham, S.E. (next door to the Public 
Library). Enthusiasts and friends welcome. 


All enquiries to Mr. W. A. G. Pace, 96 Milborough Crescent, 
S.E.12. 
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Tottenham Gramophone Society 

The first May programme was presented by Mr. Broadway, 
and opened with Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, played by Szigeti 
and the British Symphony Orchestra under Walter. The inter- 
pretation of this was excellent, but the cadenzas were thought to 
be mere virtuosity, and out of place. The remainder of the 
evening was devoted to British singers, items of special note being 
Walter Widdop’s rendering of Sound an Alarm from Handel’s 
Jephtha, and Keith Falkner singing Bach’s How Jovial is My 
Laughter. Malcolm McEachern (Jetsam) also pleased members 
with the richness of his low notes in Drinking, in a record which 
was otherwise rather ordinary. 

Mr. Clements, the chairman, provided at very short notice an 
excellent programme, consisting chiefly of works by Mendelssohn, 
These included most of the Midsummer Night’s Dream music, 
Essie Ackland’s rendering of O Rest in the Lord from Elijah, and 
the Italian Symphony. The vocal item was much appreciated, 
and the other side of the record—Landon Ronald’s O Lovely 
Night—was played by request. Finally Mr. Clements played a 
number of records by Melba and Clara Butt. The former’s 
voice was rather distorted by the records, but Clara Butt was 
better served, and delighted the members in Teschemacher’s 
Yonder. 

Also during May the first of a series of short recitals in one of 
the local parks was given. The Society has been asked by the 
Borough Council to fill in the gaps in a number of weekly concerts 
in the park, and on one occasion to provide the whole evening’s 
programme. 

New members will be welcomed, and enquiries should be 
addressed to Mr. S. C. Broadway, 72 Lordsmead Road, N.17. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


The annual general meeting of the above-named society 
brought to a close its second season, which according to the 
Hon. Secretary’s report has been a very successful one. The 
membership is steadily increasing and already the committee 
have in hand the syllabus for the season 1937-38, which we 
understand will contain new features and improvements. 

At their first meeting of the season in September next the 
society will meet at their new headquarters, The Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson Temperance Hotel, situated on the High Road, Wood- 
ford Green. This new room will be found to be most comfortable 
and should prove a great asset to the society. 

The syllabus for the next season is to include the visit of a 
lecturer, two recitals to be devoted to dual composers, Brahms- 
Beethoven and Liszt-Schubert, two recitals will each be given 
by a member, the remainder will be composite recitals, the 
programmes being built up from a selection of members’ records. 

Mr. E. Langley King, ‘‘ Jordans,” Dale Gardens, Woodford 
Green, will be pleased to forward particulars to those interested. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 7 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Since 1929, one of London’s stalwart groups. Membership 
ever increasing, though never really high, quantity giving place 
to quality. 

Moving spirit: Mr. J. E. Brewett, continuous office-holder 
since formation. Energetic secretary: Mr. F. T. Dixon, 
recently aided and abetted by Mr. S. O. Miebs (Federation 
Treasurer). 

Technicalities—instruments, sound-boxes, needles, etc.—now 
subsidiary to formation of artistic taste by means of E.M.G. 
Mark Xa reproduction, and records, of which New Issues play 
an important part monthly. Machines, both acoustic and 
electric, still given rigid tests, however. Society possesses its 
own instrument and a large record library. Meetings fort- 
nightly (Fridays) the year round. 

Shining example of a technical society turned musical by the 
1931 slump. 
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